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With the opening of the year 1904 President Mackenzie took 
his place at the head of the Faculty table. At the same time Pro- 
fessor Jacobus, who has been acting president for nearly two 
years, assumed the office of Dean, newly created by the Trustees. 
This makes practicable a division of labor which will save both 
men from the risk of swamping professorial work under admin- 
istrative detail. We were glad that Dr. Mackenzie consented to 
come to Hartford, and every hour of his short stay had added to 
our gladness. In three weeks he has succeeded in winning the 
loyal regard of both the Seminary and the community. It is pro- 
posed to postpone his formal induction into office till the next 


Anniversary season, which will become thereby a notable event. 





Twenty-five years of faithful, self-sacrificing pastoral service 
in East London entitles such a servant of God to instruct and ex- 
hort those who are preparing to preach the gospel of Christ. 
Dr. Chapman, who sends a message to American Ordinands 
through the Recorp, is a man of the highest university training 
and culture, and is well known in England as a preacher of 
great power. He, however, chose at the beginning of his min- 
istry to take upon himself a celibate life, and to live among the 
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very poor of London. He is, we believe, the only English 
clergyman who has ever been a member of the London Common 
Council. Voluntary asceticism for the sake of the Kingdom of 
God has been his portion, but he never boasts of his self-denials, 
nor does he cease to fraternize with people of culture and rank 
in the West End. Dr. Chapman was the Lenten preacher in old 
Trinity in New York last year, and the church was crowded each 
noonday to hear him. He is a man of the highest spirituality, 
and has a clear vision of things about to come to pass. His 
message will be read with great interest by all who have had 
an opportunity to hear him, and many ministers will get a higher 
conception of their calling from reading the article. 





At the opening of the Seminary year according to custom an 
address was delivered in the Seminary Chapel. This would nor- 
mally have appeared in the November number of the Recorp had 
not the wide interest in the Edwards celebrations dominated our 
space at that time. We are glad to print it in this issue in con- 
junction with the article by Mr. Chapman. Professor Pratt and 
Mr. Chapman both present, in different ways and with different 
emphasis, the characteristics and the supreme importance of Chris- 
tian Spirituality. The approaching Lenten season makes the time 
of the printing of these articles peculiarly appropriate. From 
still a different point of view Dr. Shaw’s article on Ethical Cul- 
ture and its inadequacy accentuates the same general theme. 





In the May number the REcorp purposes to print an article 
by Rev. Thomas C. Richards of West Torrington, Conn., on 
Samuel J. Mills. Mr. Richards has had access to material not 
previously utilized in any published biography of Mills, and he 
will be able to throw new light on the life of this pioneer in Ameti- 


can missionary activity. 
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SPIRITUALITY .* 


In spite of the fact, as we know, that in the earth’s whirling 
orbit there are no proper points of beginning or of change, yet 
we cannot help marking certain arbitrary stations in its flowing 
cycles so as to adjust our calendars, our days and seasons, our 
anniversaries. And so, as we consider the steady accumulation 
of the years in the life of an individual or of an institution, each 
new addition assumes a momentous importance. Tonight, there- 
fore, there is a certain solemnity in the reflection that with this 


service begins a new year in the existence of this Seminary — the 


seventieth year of its history —one more stage in its gradually 
unfolding development. It is now some time since the Seminary 
not only passed into the hands of the third generation of its custo- 
dians and patrons since the days of the founders but also clearly 
advanced to the third period of its growth under the leadership 
of him whose presence and power are now, alas, transferred to 
other work. In view of these reflections it would be strange 
indeed if some of us were not fain to gaze backward over these 
past years and decades, with memories both exultant and pensive 
of men and things gone by, with hearts full of thankfulness to 
God for all that he has wrought for and through this noble and 
beloved Seminary, and with a sense, renewed and deepened, of the 
magnitude and the preciousness of the trust that he has given 
into our keeping and committed to oir loyalty as administrators 
and participants. Every such service as this, by which we inaug- 
urate a new year of Seminary life, must, I repeat, be full of 
sober seriousness and of heart-stirring suggestion. 

But with this instinctive look backward into the past comes 
another, perhaps more immediate and personal, regarding the 
present and the future. It may be that in the stupendous per- 
spective of God’s sight the life of each of us moves on, like the 
earth and like the sun itself, in an orbit of spiritual advance that 


* An address given in the Chapel at the opening of the present Seminary year. 
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has no breaks or turning-points; but as we know ourselves we 
live by stages or periods, having often rather precise beginnings 
and endings. To each of us, therefore, the opening of this Semi- 
nary year is profoundly significant. A new cycle of experience 
begins tonight for us all — for us who teach, for you who study, 
especially for those whom we welcome here for the first time, 
“In the year of the 


’ 


Our common phrase is “ Anno Domini,’ 
Lord,” or “In this year of grace.” Surely, as we stand here on 
the threshold tonight, there is not one of us but feels that for him 
this is to be in a peculiar sense “a year of grace” and a year from 
the hand of the Master. The work for which this and all semina- 
ries are constituted is distinctively his work, the call to that work 
for you and for me, if it has any power and meaning, is his call, 
and the grace that must be given in it for all its duties and strug- 
gles and aspirations is his grace. Shall we not — must we not— 
give this opening hour to tracing afresh some of the truths regard- 
ing this work, this call, this heavenly grace that, no doubt, we have 
often thought upon, but to which we can hardly return too fre- 


quently or too earnestly ? 


However we may phrase it, we all recognize the truth that the 
life of the Christian, to be real and fruitful, must be one in which 
a force external to the self is actively and persistently at work. 
We do not originate or possess this force, but it possesses us. As 
we learn to measure its operations we realize not only that the 
‘sweep of it far transcends the petty limits of our individuality, 
but also that it is the forthputting of an infinite and majestic 
divine personality that we call the Holy Spirit. It is a personal 
agency, and its working affects us in the center of our inner pef- 
sonal being. No conception of Christianity less vigorous and 
thoroughgoing than this — certainly no mere system of doctrinal 
tenets, no mere phantasy of mystical feeling, no mere code of prac- 
tical action — can for a moment take the place of this stringent 
consciousness of God working in us as the center and core of what 
we call religion. 

For the Christian minister, in particular, the thought of him- 
self and of his work must always radiate from this great truth, 
without which his efforts as a leader and teacher will be vitiated 
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and emasculated. The spiritualization of life, as Christ under- 
stood it and by the methods that he declared and instituted, is the 
spiritual ” ourselves that 
“ spiritual.” Spirituality 


“ec 


goal always before us — the becoming 
others in turn through us may become 
always remains the most practical of Christian themes, since 
Christianity without spirituality as its dominant trait and inmost 
motive is unthinkable. 

Here is no place for any broad treatment of this boundless 
theme. I simply ask your attention to two or three points regard- 
ing it, set forth in homely fashion, and with the aim merely to 
sound a kind of keynote for our work together in the weeks to 
come. As at least a motto for our thought let us take the words 
of Paul to the Galatian churches (5:25), “ If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk,’’ — or, in other words, remembering 
that the metaphor is military, “If the principle or rule of life 
within us be the indwelling Spirit of God, let that Spirit fix our 
place in the ranks and govern all_our acts as soldiers in the Mas- 


ter’s service.” 


It is impossible to study the New Testament with penetration 
without realizing that the energy that makes for faith and hope 
and love, the energy that shows man the need of salvation, and that 
enables him to lay hold of the means of salvation, and the energy 
that supplies the light and the desire and the ability to achieve con- 
tinued spiritual growth — it is impossible to study the New Testa- 
ment with penetration without realizing that this energy has a 
divine origin and is not merely a secretion of the human soul. 
Practical experience of its working doubtless varies in emphasis. 
Some of us in coming into the fullness of the Christian life are 
conscious of a distinct compulsion laid upon us from without to 
which at length we have yielded in a glad surrender. Others of 
us are rather conscious of a gradual welling up within us of 
impulses that we call those of “ our better self.” But these differ- 
ences of feeling need not trouble us. The supreme source of 
spiritual energy, however operative, is in God. What we have or 
know of it is imparted to us by him. We may assist or may 
repress its action, but we do not originate or superintend it. “It 
is the gift of God, . . . we are his workmanship” (Eph. 
2:8). In particular, in entering the exalted sphere of the Chris- 
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tian ministry every true-hearted man must feel that he has come 
out upon a mountain-top where the whole atmosphere about him 
is charged with a divine intensity in which there will be for him no 
peace and no power except as he permits its currents to permeate 
and thrill and possess his soul continually. In these strenuous 
days there is no place for any conception of the minister’s calling 
that is not founded on the full acknowledgment of God’s right of 
eminent domain in the minister’s whole inner life. If he is to be 
effectual and fruitful, he must be occupied by a divine indwelling, 
governed by a divine rulership, transformed by a divine inspira- 
tion. In short, “the principle of life within him must be the 
Spirit.” This, I am sure, we all believe and feel. 

But when we seek to pursue this general thought into details 
we often find ourselves in perplexity. In particular, we need to 
guard against the subtle danger that seems to lurk in the attempt 
to define what “ spirituality” is. At the risk of seeming to involve 
our thought in more of a technical discussion than I really propose, 
let me illustrate what I mean by this danger. Sometimes it is 
assumed that “ spirituality” is a quality or characteristic of the 
human mind on its religious side —an aptitude or faculty more 
or less essential to man’s ideal constitution. The manifest trouble 
here is that, even if it be a faculty, yet defining how it works or 
ought to work or asserting its existence in a given case has no 
necessary relation to its proper exercise or to the shaping of char- 
acter by its aid. We assume that all men have consciences, but 
surely all men are neither conscientious nor, if they were, would 
that necessarily make them righteous or holy. In the same way 
assuming that all men or most men have a capacity for spirituality 
‘ spiritual” in any high 


is far enough from saying that they are 
sense or that they have “ spirituality.” Again, it is still more 
common to suppose that spirituality is a concrete acquisition of 
possession of the soul whch may somehow be objectively defined 
by its outward manifestations. Given certain phenomena in chat- 
acter and conduct, we say, and “ spirituality ” can be affirmed to be 
present, but if these phenomena be wanting, then spirituality is 
absent. In carrying out this thesis the difficulty lies in the choice 
of the particular tokens to be used as critéria. A certain type of 
piety is said to be highly indicative of “ spirituality,” while another 
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type is defective in it. This too often amounts to identifying 
“ spirituality ” with what are claimed to be its necessary contents 
—as if it were a thing that could be identified like property or 
like information or like technical skill. These are but samples of 
the more or less fallacious ways of conceiving the subject that are 
prevalent among us. Neither of these is wholly wrong, perhaps ; 
yet they may be so applied as to yield wholly false conclusions. 
It is useful for us to get back to a more fundamental thought — 
that spirituality is in essence a voluntary attitude toward the 
influence of the divine Spirit that eventuates in a habit or practice 
of subordinating the self to that higher power. In short, “ spiritu- 
ality ” is neither a faculty nor a concrete acquisition, but a deliber- 
ately chosen relationship that can never be defined merely by its 
possibilities or by any precise outward indices. It is a relation- 
ship that is not static, but dynamic; not fixed, but progressive ; 
not definable from the standpoint of one of its sides alone, but 
definable only as both its human and its divine sides are adequately 
held in view together. If this be at all a fair way to state the 
essence of the matter, then one or two practical applications follow, 
the pertinence of which to our Seminary life here will be apparent 
as we take them up. ” 


First, let me emphasize the well-known truth that the mani- 
festations of the state of “ spirituality” must be expected to vary 
infinitely in different persons. This is “a hard saying ” to many, 
perhaps to all of us. The tendency is strong to affirm that the marks 
of a true submission to God’s will must be substantially uniform. 
“There is one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all” (Eph. 4:4-5). In consequence in how many 
minds the instinct of order and regularity demands that there shall 
be a rigid form of practical Christianity, a formula or prescription 
of belief or sentiment or practice, or at least a fairly distinct type 
of character that is approved! We set up such standards for 
ourselves, and we impose them on others by our judgments and 
criticisms. Particularly is this likely in a seminary. Thrown 
together here in close contact, not simply in physical and social 
relations, but in the daily handling of the most sacred mysteries, 
it is easy to slip into the error of a mechanical judgment of each 
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other — of drawing hard and fast lines between those whom we 
call “ spiritual ” and those whom we call “ unspiritual.” Thus we 
insensibly come to make “ spirituality ” more a matter of demeanor 
than of essential attitude, more a way of speaking or acting than 
a principle of thought, word, and deed, more an external manner- 
ism than an inner impulse. Infinite harm results to ourselves, to 
others, and to that “ bond of peace ”’ that should unite a Christian 
fraternity. Occasionally there appears, even in a seminary, a 
most unbrotherly aversion from those whose type of experience, 
whose opinions and whose ways are different from ours or from 
our narrow ideal. This even passes into some positive refusal 
of fellowship, some outspoken attack, some bitter alienation, 
which is an unspeakable injury to our common good. What 
occurs here in our Seminary microcosm occurs on a still wider 
scale in the Church at large. Whole groups of Christians stand 
aloof from each other — are even arrayed against each other — 
because they disapprove of each other’s forms of piety or confuse 
piety itself with some condition or contributory factor in its full 
attainment. Whatever may be the infelicity and harmfulness of 
the doctrinal and governmental divisions of the Christian Church, 
the danger of this deeper distrust as to “ spirituality ” is infinitely 
more serious. External differences may or may not be unfortunate, 
but a cleft that reaches down into that “love of the brethren,” 
that honor and respect and confidence that should unite the follow- 
ers of the one gentle Master and the pupils of the one Holy 
Spirit, is infamous and intolerable. 

It is common to combat this danger by appealing to the fact 
that the temperaments, the mental furniture, the moral aptitudes 
of men differ widely, so that charity is called for in religious 
criticism just as in all the lesser judgments of common life. 
This is surely right. Variety is one of the features of humanity 
— evidently one of the special provisions of God’s ordering of the 
world for his righteous purposes. Without it there would be no 
hope for a finite race, no such thing as progress or education by 
mutual reaction the one personality upon another. But it is not 
always noted that to this fact must be joined another. It is not 
for us to limit the scope or the methods of the divine Spirit. 
“ Spirituality’ has both its human and its divine aspect. It 
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involves the impact upon the indefinitely various human units of 
a force that is itself infinite and hence to us incomprehensible. 
Justice to men requires that we shall leave room for an endless 
variety between them in their capacities and moods and circum- 
stances. Justice to the Spirit equally requires that we shall leave 
still more room for an endless diversity in his operation and 
method. It may be that in our delimitation of how “ spirituality ” 
shall declare itself and in what it shall fulfill itself in action we 
come close to “the unpardonable sin” that Jesus denounced in 
such awful and unforgettable terms. 

And now, in the second place, it is natural that we should 
advance to another point, closely akin to this first, yet distinct. 
If at any one time as we look about us we may expect to see an 
indefinite number of varying illustrations of the working of 
“spirituality,” so in our own private experience we may also expect 
to find that working vary widely at different times. This point 
is of extreme importance in all wholesome self-scrutiny. Failure 
to appreciate it may result in a most artificial attempt at simplicity 
or fixity of ideal or in a wholly needless distress over what is sup- 
posed to be inconstancy or vacillation. On the one hand, in look- 
ing forward we may adopt so rigid a notion of how we are to feel 
or what we are to think and do as to thwart all the normal, im- 
pulses of growth; or, on the other, in looking backward we may 
judge ourselves as recreant or frail because all our standards of 
belief and of action seem to have shifted. Here we see a man who 
was converted in his callow days under influences that were genu- 
inely good, but wanting in breadth of view, and who then framed 
a fixed notion of just how the Holy Spirit must touch and train 
human lives. Today he is lamely trying for himself to keep to 
exactly those same influences, that he may renew those same 
sentiments, and for others to oppose whatever would operate upon 
them in some totally different way, when it is clear that he is more 
than ripe for a higher, broader, juster acquaintance with the mani- 
foldness of God’s ways of working among men. There is another 
man who has been quick to catch the accents of the Spirit from 
many quarters and in many tones — now in some special access of 
emotional stimulus or ecstatic vision and now in the clear, cool 
light of severe scholarship, now in the dramatic and exciting inci- 
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dents either of great achievements or of great misfortunes and 
now in the perpetual, mysterious ministry of the routine hum- 
drum of ordinary life—and whose blessedness it has been to 
respond to the heavenly voice however heard. But because the 
accents are unlike and the messages are unrelated he comes to 
doubt whether after all it is the same voice — whether he is not 
somehow deluded and cheated in himself or in it. And so he 
becomes bewildered over what he thinks the instability of his 
Christian faith or — worse yet — over the seeming contradictions 
in what are called the tokens of God himself. He comes to 
think, for example, that “a warm spirituality” cannot be har- 
monized with a loyal search for truth about the Bible, that he 
cannot be a servant of the lowly Jesus without some eccentric and 
morbid form of asceticism, or, on the other hand, perhaps, that 
the play of sentiment and of enthusiasm in religion is always to 
be repressed as folly by a cynical and carping rationalism. 

All these forms of rigidity in the soul’s expectations regarding 
its contact with God’s Spirit are lamentable and dangerous. In 
all other matters we know that we ourselves grow, that our vision 
enlarges, that truth bursts upon us more and more in paradoxes 
because of our advancing capacity to apprehend and comprehend 
it. Why should it be thought strange that in these greatest of all 
experiences there should also be change, development, even cata- 
clysmic revolution in our mental and spiritual attitude? Indeed, 
here more than elsewhere, we should realize that we are dealing 
with an overshadowing and encompassing Power that is truly 
infinite, and because infinite not to be compressed by our thinking 
into any compact formula of procedure or any routine of commu- 
nication. 

Emphasis upon this truth is peculiarly needed here in a semi- 
nary. You who study here are passing through one of the ‘main 
formative periods of your life. Psychologically you are in the 
midst of a process of mutation whereby the powers of the mind 
and the soul are being brought to the full maturity of manhood 
and womanhood. In your education you are stepping from the 
college stage to the professional stage, from the atmosphere of 
authority to that of independent investigation, from the effort to 
secure general foundations to that of rearing your own effective 
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machinery of productive work. The transitions involved come 
at different points and in different forms to each of you, but they 
must come and you should rejoice if they come mightily and 
momentously. . In almost every case there is something of “ Storm 
and Stress” in it all. Be assured, however, that these trials, if 
they be trials, are for your perfecting, for your ennobling and 
your uplifting, for your greater joy and peace. Your beliefs may 
be modified and restated, your sentiments may be transformed, 
and your dominant ideals may be vastly readjusted without neces- 
sitating the smallest variation in your central faith-clasp upon the 
hand of God or your inmost assurance of consecration to him. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad if on your spiritual way your eyes 
are blessed with ever-fresh visions of the infinite reaches of God’s 
thought for you and for the world, and your ears made to tingle 
with new and even strange calls to zealous fidelity and heroic sac- 
rifice. Simply be sure of your utter willingness to be what he 
intends and to do what he desires, and then be not afraid to let him 


mould you as seemeth to him good. 


I trust that you will bear with me if I add still a few more 
words. From the many that are waiting to be said I choose a 
single caution and a single further personal counsel. 

The caution is this: In pleading for a wider charity regarding 
“spirituality ’’ or piety in others and for a fuller comprehensive- 
ness regarding our own let us never imagine that because our 
notions are sometimes too narrow and rigid they may therefore 
be indefinitely elastic or wholly formless. If “ spirituality’ be a 
special relationship to the thought and will of God, then obviously 
it cannot involve anything contrary to that thought and will. In 
his dealings with our faith the wise and holy God cannot deny 
himself. His rulership in the soul cannot sanction either unbri- 
dled libertinism or the wildness of anarchy. And our philosophy 
of that rulership must not lose itself in a misty, shifting and shape- 
less notion of the “ freedom” of the sons of God. By the same 
vision that shows us the marvelous expansion of the divine plans 
and policies ought we always to see the moral intensity and exalta- 
tion of them. They are broad, but they are also high. Of this, 
I doubt not, we are all assured. 
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And the counsel grows out of the motto-text that I named at 
the outset, “ If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” 
The distinctive note of the profession of the ministry is that it 
aims to be the instigator and supporter of spirituality in the 
world. All other functions are contributory to this. The minis- 
ter is set to exemplify the ideal life of perpetual intercourse with 
God and of loving harmony with him; he is set also to point the 
feet of others into that same “ path of peace.’”’ Whatever else he 
may seem to undertake, these must be his central and consuming 
ambitions. For the exercise of this holy office he must prepare 
himself by the best culture attainable. The elements of that 
culture are many — too many to be here enumerated — and the 
apparatus of it is complex — far more so than most ministers see 
in their younger days. To it diverse disciplines contribute, that 
of self-scrutiny and self-purification, that of struggle and abne- 
gation and even agony of heart, that of secret reflection and of 
expectant prayer, that of formal education and of elaborate schol- 
arship, that of social experience and the knowledge of men, that 
of unwearied service in the ranks of the Master’s army. As the 
days of this seminary session pass I trust that the pressure of these 
varied calls to growth and these tests of strength will be strenuous 
upon you all — insistent, perhaps oppressive, even provocative of 
despair except as with them comes the consolation of the divine 
assistance and illumination. In the midst of them all remember 
that the cardinal question is as to your real attitude toward the 
Spirit’s influence. Are you opening yourself to his full indwelling 
or are you setting some cherished sin, some deep-seated self-asser- 


tion, against his occupation of your soul? Are you loyal and 
humble in your submission to him or in your service are there 
strains of resistance and a hard reserve in your heart’s devotion? 
While your lips are framing professions of zeal and even poems 
of aspiration are your fingers still fumbling the relics of an old 
worldliness or an unrealized baseness? “ If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk.” 


It is startling in the letters of Paul to notice how his assertion 
of sublime and ethereal truths is constantly conjoined with admoni- 
tions of the plainest severity. Here in the letter to the Gala- 
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tians he adds to our text as its practical elucidation, “ Let us not 
become vainglorious, provoking one another, envying one an- 
other” (5:26). A moment before we find him satirizing his 
hearers for “ biting and devouring one another” (5:15), and to 
make himself perfectly clear even cataloguing certain practices 
that are not fruits of the Spirit in distinction from those that are. 
He bluntly warns against “ lasciviousness, drunkenness, idolatry, 
strife, jealousies, factions, envyings”’ (5: 19-21), indulgence in 
which effectually disbars from “the kingdom of heaven.” “ But 
the fruit of the Spirit,” he says, “ is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control” (5: 22- 
23). These counsels, everywhere pertinent, are supremely so 
here. You who are in training for the post of guides and teachers 
in spirituality, see to it that in these days of preparation you are 
steadily forsaking “ the lusts of the flesh,” relinquishing the habits 
of the worldly man, overcoming the drift of stubborn and ego- 
tistic and grasping pride, all of which “ war against the Spirit ” 
and incapacitate you for being a weapon in the Spirit’s battle for 
the world’s salvation. 

Here lies the great function and opportunity of a seminary 
course — to broaden the foundations on which spirituality rests, 
to open the mind to the manifold means by which it is to be built 
up, to arouse the sentiments that make for its noble and glorious 
perfection, so as to determine the will in its devoted concentration 
upon it. Exact scholarship is a part of this process. So are 
acquaintance with men through books and through social contacts 
of every degree, and the detailed experimentation in all sorts of 
practical effort. But, great and important as these processes are, 
they may not safely be emphasized to the neglect of the incessant 
experience of the silent heart shut in with itself and with God. 
The true mystery of spirituality is a hidden relation between the 
soul and the divine Spirit. These days of training should be for 
every one of you days in which this relation is becoming so definite 
and so sure that from henceforth it shall be the persistent rule of 
your lives. In your study, your socialities, your recreations, your 
practical efforts, learn to practice “love, peace, long-suffering, 
meekness, self-control ” and the rest so freely and steadily that 
their lifelong maintenance shall be inevitable. How often do we 
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notice that those who seem not to put themselves heartily into the 
Spirit’s keeping and under the Spirit’s tutelage in their student- 
days are the ones who later prove failures as guides and counsel- 
ors in the art and grace of true spirituality for others! There are 
times and places in which the habits of the soul are most readily 
fixed. Here and now is such an opportunity. See to it that you 
use it to the full. Be assured that there is not one of us who are 
set here as teachers that does not long to serve you just here, and 
that there is not an item in all the complex machinery of this insti- 
tution that is not meant to conduce to this result. Afford us joy 
by meeting what we attempt with trust and aspiration. Grant 
us the help of your own reciprocant stimulus and edification. Re- 
member that in all these relations we are mutually respon- 
sible, that we should be mutually helpful, that only hand in hand 
can we attain our mutual end. Work looking toward the 
Christian ministry and work in that ministry is the grandest 
work possible for men. But such work will be not only petty 
and poor but positively dangerous if those who engage in it 
fail to conceive it in a grand way, with lofty intention and 
desire, with strenuous endeavor, and with a hope fastened upon 
the infinite richness and goodness of God. “lf we live by the 
Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk” in such a way that each 
of us may realize in some true sense that monumental ideal of 
yearning and prayer — perhaps the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful passages in the Epistles — “that ye may be strength- 
ened with power through the Spirit in the inward man, that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts through faith, to the end that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled unto all the fullness of God” (Eph. 3: 16-19). 


Watpo S. PRATT. 
Hartford, Sept. 30, 1903. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN ORDINANDS. 
(By AN ENGLISHMAN. ) 


When I visited America lately it was my good fortune to 
give more than one address to ordinands, and if any subject was 
specially laid upon my heart it was the spiritual condition of the 
future clergy in that great country. I have been asked by a 
friend to write an article dealing with this matter, and I approach 
it with the carefulness and respect due to one of the most im- 
portant and perplexing problems conceivable. At the outset it 
must be understood that my words have reference to the whole 
field of the Christian ministry, and not to a section of the Church, 
which for me has grown to include “ all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth.” For this expansion I owe a 
debt to America which I wish to acknowledge with no small 
gratitude. Though this could hardly have been called a revela- 
tion to the writer the atmosphere of the religious world in the 
States served to confirm him in a long growing impression that 
short of such an attitude, the days of dogmatic religion will soon 
be numbered, and, above all, that it represents the Spirit of the 
Master. If it be true that our Creed may be summed up by the 
monosyllable Love, it is self-evident that whatever talk may ob- 
tain regarding this word, the world will only be convinced ex- 
actly in proportion as it is acted out by its professors. In this 
particular I feel inclined to impress upon my American friends 
the splendid possibilities which are theirs, and in my dreams I 
find myself half prophesying that to the New World has been 
allocated the task of restoring the ideal of the early Church, 
and of heralding a new age of liberty and union, which to many 
thinkers is rapidly passing out of the hands of Europe. Whether 
this is only the idealization of a stranger time alone can prove, 
but at least it contains a subtle compliment which is expressed 
in all sincerity, and which suggests responsibilities of exceptional 
importance. Every blessing, however, contains the elements of 
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its opposite bane, and the shadow of license falls hard on the 
heels of freedom, which it is the high duty of every prophet to 
indicate, and of every wise man to lay to heart. With this pre- 
amble I will strive to point out some of the main requisites neces- 
sary for those who desire to become ministers, and on whom to 
a large extent will depend the soul-condition of the next genera- 
tion. 


Addressing such directly I would say, primarily: Make sure, 


so far as it is possible, that you are called by God to this thing, 
Nothing short of a vocation from Heaven warrants you in coming 
out from amongst your fellows to teach the world concerning 
the Unseen, and by your whole example to so closely repeat the 
Ideal of Jesus that numberless men and women shall follow in 
your train. You must feel in your heart that you have been 
selected as were the apostles of old to go out wherever you may 
be sent to preach the Good News, and you must have had nothing 
short of a heavenly vision to which, by his grace, you have been 
made obedient. It must be a great deal more than a mere human- 
itarian impulse, for you will never convince others unless you 
yourselves have been first convicted by the Spirit. This is why 
I recommend you to test your vocation with the utmost severity, 
and it is distinctly better to forego the ministry at the outset 
rather than later to find yourselves in the falsest of all positions, 
namely, an official exponent of what you have ceased to practi- 
cally believe in your own souls. To the lack of such a test may 
be traced half the consequent mischief, and for this reason I am 
strongly of opinion that the age of twenty-three is premature, or 
else that the possibilities of retirement should be allowed to those 
who find by experience that they are unsuited to the task which 
they have undertaken. It is highly important to search your 
hearts and to discover if there is the slightest motive save the 
glory of God and correspondence to his will before you kneel 
down and receive the imposition of hands, which can only affect 
you so far as not only your own hands but also your hearts are 
clean in his sight. If on analysis you should find that there lurks 
within you the veriest suspicion of social advancement, vanity, 
or maudlin sentiment, then you should deal squarely with your- 
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selves, become honest citizens, and do your duty by God and your 
country on some other plane. Naturally seek the opinion of your 
seniors on this point, but only go to a thoroughly converted and 
unworldly man, and to one who, in its broadest sense, is distinctly 
a Christian. Be careful not to confuse piety with position, but 
resort to those who are pre-eminent for godliness, which you will 
discover need not tally with titles, degrees, or reputations. 

Above all probe this matter of your vocation mainly on your 
knees and in secret. Examine yourselves as to whether your 
Heavenly Father has, in spite of all your frailties and unworthi- 
ness, honored you by again and again inviting you to the ministry, 
until his voice has become irresistible. Read your gospels more 
than aught else, and when you no longer have a shadow of doubt 
but that it will be woe to you unless you preach them, never once 
look back, but in the face of every difficulty go straight forward 
and regard yourselves as the most fortunate of men. The real 
curse of the Church is that of unconverted clergy, and I believe 
itis in a large part attributable to this lack of sincerity on the 
threshold of ordination in the case of candidates to whom Jesus 
is not an experimental reality. The world is ready enough to 
receive the Gospel, but only at the hands of those who live it; and 
perhaps the clergy do not sufficiently realize that unless they are 
blessings they must be stumbling-blocks to the ordinary laymen. 
Your hearers will never be edified unless they believe that you 
believe, and one generation of God-sent ministers would have an 
incalculable effect. Determine then to be at least such yourselves, 
or else to abandon your project, and though it may possibly in- 
volve delay, and will certainly produce much heart-burning, later 
you will be extremely glad that you determined to postpone this 
step until your decision amounted to a moral certainty. It is a 
consolation to know that “ He who hath begun this good work 
will also perform it,” and you will forgive my insistence on your 
discovery of its Divine Authorship, so that with the apostle 
you may be able to trace the dedication of your lives not to man 
or by man, but wholly and entirely to Jesus Christ. 


The second point to be accentuated is the taking up of the 
Cross. You are to be promoted from the ranks into officers of 
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the army of the Crucified. Your ambition is not only to follow 
the flag, but to become standard-bearers, and unless you constantly 
carry the blood-stained colors no one will ever follow you to vic. 
tory. You may possibly be more or less admired; you 
may achieve what is known as popularity, but you will 
never save souls or do your Master’s work save in so far as you 
are exponents of the Cross. You must face exactly the same sort 
of life which Jesus lived, and within the limits of common-sense 
you must die daily for your fellow-men, or else you will only 
pass for pious frauds. You must be constant examples of self- 
denial, and if you are going to lead a campaign against sin, which 
after all is selfishness, you must never once be detected in the 
enemy’s uniform. It is pathetic to think how difficult it must be 
for the world to swallow the Story of Calvary from teachers 
who can hardly be said by their best friends to bear about in 
their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus: and I can understand 
how superstition backed by asceticism has often had more power 
than even logical truth unaccompanied by a semblance of discom- 
fort. 

Such an ideal does not afford a rosy prospect to the natural 
man, but too much agnosticism and indifference are produced 
by the glaring discrepancy between the words and _ lives of 
clergymen to allow of a gratification of these sentiments. Lux- 
ury in a minister is nothing short of treachery to his commission, 
and when pastors marry for money or avoid the rule of compara- 
tive poverty they undermine, in my opinion, the faith of Christer- 
dom more even than by natural weaknesses, which are regret- 
table, but for which there is or rather ought to be a vast amount 
of charity. Never mind if you have notable examples to the con- 
trary. Refuse to deceive your own selves as to the good that may 
be done with money however it may be obtained, and avoid the 
Jesuitical fallacy as to means and ends. If you should privately 
happen to be rich be strongly on your guard against incon- 
sistencies, nor ever allow your brother officers to feel the differ- 
ence; for unless the principle of share and share alike obtains to 
some extent in the churches small wonder if the Acts of the 
Apostles should be regarded as an idyll inapplicable to a more 
selfish age. There is much from which you will have to cut 
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yourselves off if you are to have any power in your proposed 
priesthood. Many things which are perfectly lawful to a layman 
will be inexpedient to you after your consecration. 

The whole atmosphere of your lives must spell self-denial, or 
else the verdict passed upon you will be that of good fellows, 
men of the world, or, at best, clerical puppets. It is reduc- 
ible to a question of Love. Loving and giving are synonymous: 
in proportion as you know the first you will do the second; in 
proportion as you omit the second you know comparatively noth- 
ing of the first. It will prove in the long run far more important 
whether you bear your cross nobly or whether you become a 
bishop. The man who seeks the latter office does well, but the 
man who rallies his soldiers by uplifting the Cross of Christ in 
his own person does very much better. It is possible that both 
may be achieved by the same person, and when this does take 
place the impulse given is a grand one. Bear with me if I 
charge you earnestly to avoid flattery like poison. Be careful 
lest women should spoil you. This will be a great snare. They 
will often tempt you to lay your cross down, but recall the “ Ex- 
celsior ” of your own poet, and clutching your banner with its 
strange device climb upward and lead your followers behind 
you to the highest peak. Aim more at winning men and then 
women will respect you, though they may not fall so much in love 
with you. For the love of God never degenerate into namby- 
pamby curates, who have become a byword for the public and 
are mainly useful for tea-parties, or models for the theatres. 

Be heroic, preserving your honor at any price. Compare your 
work with that of the average mechanic, and be conspicuous for 
greater hardness than obtains in thousands who make no pro- 
fession. Only the crucified can ever reproduce faith in The 
Crucified ; and the greater the advance in civilization — which is 
another word for comfort — the more striking must be the anti- 
thesis of your standard. This is doubtless one of the weakest 
points in the ministry of the present day; whilst the writer is 
conscious how easy it is for a clergyman to be seduced by a 
rich congregation, and to gradually slip into the error of con- 
fusing apparent usefulness with the abandonment of his original 
intention. Make it a rule that whatever may come to you it 
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shall not interfere with your private style of living, and remember 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church under 
every possible circumstance. Cultivate sturdiness and avoid soft- 
ness as a deadly peril; for whilst it is pleasant enough to be 
found in kings’ houses your rdéle is to be found in those of the 
poor. 

Be frightened of selfishness creeping upon you, for it is as 
insidious as drink or old age. The enthusiasm of youth will no 
doubt inspire you at the start, but the temptation of clergy is 
to gradually lose their zest, and to persuade themselves that they 
are thus becoming philosophers. There is no sign of such a col- 
lapse in your Master, for whom the cross loomed larger and larger 
until he hung thereon for three hours in mortal agony, when his 
love achieved its climax in the shedding of his blood. The con- 
viction grows with experience that such a continuance in the law 
of the cross is impossible except on supernatural grounds; and 
hence the earnestness of the appeal that no ordination should be 
based on a mere outburst of kindness which is bound to prove 
evanescent. Let the words “ Crucified with Christ” be your 
motto, and whenever the world or your dearest friend should 
whisper, “ Be it far from you,” be bold and return the same 
reply which Jesus gave to his affectionate but weak disciple. 

If these thoughts appear too hard, they are but the commands 
of the Captain, on which loyalty insists however severe a rebuke 
they may involve. The reward of such a course of conduct is 
out of all proportion, and many a faithful minister will bear wit 
ness to the truth of the statement “ that no man hath left any- 
thing for his sake and the Gospel’s but he receives a thousand- 
fold in this present world, let alone life eternal in that which is 
to come.” The Church at this juncture needs desperate men; 
and if it be reckoned a forlorn hope to revive the love of Christ 
in a century conspicuous for its worldliness and cynicism then 
throw back the taunt and answer that there shall never be lacking 
men of sufficient breed and courage to step into the gap. Refuse 
to quibble about details or to split straws about what is supremely 
unimportant, but closing up your ranks determine to die round 
the person of your Lord, and looking up at the galleries thronged 
with the world, and with, I regret to say, many of your own cloth 
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on the benches, approach the very throne of Cesar and join in 
the proud chorus “ Morituri te salutamus.” Given such an at- 
titude you are bound to triumph, and having borne the cross to 
win your crown, which some day you will lay at the feet of the 


King. 


Thirdly, a very distinct part of your duty is to become Prov- 
erbs for Unworldiness. Your trade is pre-eminently to do with 
souls, and, though it is right enough that you should stand in the 
temple and “ preach all the words of this life,” yet your only call 
to do so is in their relation with that which is to come. There 
is a disposition at the present moment to undermine the Gospel, 
and I have heard it stated by earnest-minded men that the great 
need of the pulpit is a contemporary Christ. With this remark 
I beg leave to respectfully disagree, being of opinion that no 
power will move the world in the direction of heaven save that of 
Faith. To go on believing in the supernatural; to regard the 


age of miracles as never past so long as there is sufficient belief 


to warrant them; to trace the Finger of God in every detail; to 
proclaim the fact that your citizenship is above, and that you 


seek another and a better country; to live as men who “ count 


all things as dross that you may win Christ,” and to treat earthly 
affairs as a trifle compared with “growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord” involves a degree of spirituality which 
is intensely rare, but which, when it does exist, has more power 
than all the organizations and the most perfect ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. You will, however, find it “touch and go” if you 
can sustain such an attitude, let alone kindle it in others, for which 
reason, though wholly opposed to superstition of every kind, I 
earnestly implore you to live much apart from your fellow-men, 
and to constantly resort to the Mount. You must be prepared to 
face the fact that Sadducees abound on every side, and they will 
be filled with indignation, as of old, when you preach a simple 
Jesus and his resurrection. This collision between materialism 
and spirituality will try the temper of your steel more than you 
are at present aware of, for not only will it prove a sword be- 
tween members of the same household, but it will bring about an 
isolation and loneliness which will call forth the proof of your 


highest courage. 
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Right here lies, to my thinking, the crux of the whole matter, 
and, though it is easy enough to start with a jaunty step, it is 
a very different matter when most of the party fall away and 
you have to face the latter part of your journey alone with your 
Guide. One of the gravest temptations of the clergy comes under 
the head of gregariousness, but only those affect their fellows to 
any large extent who dare to remain spiritual, constantly com- 


muning with heaven, and having intercourse with the stars, 


Every sort of seduction will meet you in this respect, and the very 
theme of Love, which is your main inspiration, will prove in 
itself from time to time an insidious snare. Rest assured that 
our arch-adversary is the cleverest of foes, and that he is too 
wise to waste his time over the rank and file when he can pick 
off the officers. Again and again as an angel of light he will 
strive to spoil you under the guise of friendship, spiritual com- 
munions, and coziness, and every sort of delectation, which are 
all too easily impressed into the name of Jesus. Let me warn 
you, then, to be on your guard, and always set before yourselves 
this “evolution of soul” which rests between a man and his 
Maker; and short of which you will invariably find yourselves 
on a par with your people instead of going before them as the 
Great Shepherd does before his sheep in the wilderness. Do not 
imagine for an instant that there are not countless consolations, 
and that the Communion of Saints is not an immense refreshment 
even here on earth. My supreme anxiety, however, regarding 
you is that you should develop the interior life; that God should 
become real to you; that Jesus should be your Elder Brother, and, 
above all, that the Spirit should become for you the continual 
Fount of your true being. This is the type of minister who is 
the salt of his parish, killing the surrounding weeds, and con- 
stantly promoting health, purity, and everything which is of 


good report, and which tends to prepare his people for eternity. 
Such a character has far more real influence than the mere ora- 
tor or writer, or even the most charming personality, for in retro- 


spect all men come to the conclusion that he who helped them 
most was after all the saint. For this cause I would earnestly im- 
press on you the cultivation of strong and elevating influences, 
and be nobly severe in separating yourselves from those which 
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drag down and belittle your high calling, however fascinating 
they may be. Be extremely careful and make a rule to only 
associate with what distinctly improves you, and especially ask 
of God that you may never form any alliance unless your whole 
soul and heart and every part of your being be altogether and 
entirely united thereto in Christ. For the lack of such patience 
many a ministry has been marred, and any falling short as re- 
gards such a step is wholly unworthy of a man who is called to 
the high office of priest. If, however, by the grace of God, the 
highest and the best be granted you you shall experience what 
probably comes nearest to bliss in human affairs, and you shall 
orly be strengthened in your desire to bring earth a trifle nearer 
heaven by the example of heaven being brought a trifle nearer 
earth. Therefore be men of piety and prayer, which will raise 
you far above the petty differences and despicable animosities 
existing amongst so-called Christians, until all in his good time 
you be so filled with the sense of the Indwelling Christ that 
wherever you go you shall be living sermons, and your whole 
walk shall reflect your Master. 


You must, however, also aim at being rather more humane 
than ordinary men. The well-known motto “ Nihil humani 
alienum a me puto” must find a place in the forefront of your 
diaries. Do not forget that if you are to help the world you 
must run all the risks which belong to being in the world. There 
is no set of feelings with which you must not be more or less 
cognizant if you are to be of any practical assistance. You must 
dare to face the most difficult possible questions, and never to 
burke difficulties, escaping from them under the garb of clerics, 
else you will very soon be shelved precisely as you have shelved 
the business of daily living. Of all the pitfalls to which we are 
subject none is more common than that of indulging in pure 
theory, whilst the world is bleeding, and whilst as ministers we 
are officially credited as experts in staunching its wounds. It 
will occur to you at times, no doubt, to run abnormal risks, but if 


ever you are to rescue others from hell you yourselves are bound 
to experience the fumes of the sulphur. You must, therefore, 
never pretend, even to yourselves, that your profession renders 
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you immune from the temptations of your brethren ; but you must 
descend into the arena and maintain the fight on a level with your 
opponents, defending the pulpit from the popular conception of 
a coward’s castle. If you are to boldly rebuke vice you must 
face the fact of its existence, and if you are to bring any light on 
the social question, which is at the back of half of the world’s 
ruin, you must bravely and skilfully deal with the dilemma with- 


out excusing yourselves on the theory that by touching tar you 


need necessarily be defiled. You must come out and make a 
desperate stand against gambling, drink, and every other anodyne 
with which human nature is tempted to seek oblivion from itself 
and to escape from the Eye of God. Nor must you be surprised 
if it falls to your lot to denounce those in high places who batten 
on the ruin of the poor, and who often make a superficial atone- 
ment by blasphemous doles and spurious charity. In your deal- 
ings with society you must know something about it before you 
have the right to express an opinion; and you must strive to 
realize the extraordinary difficulties of the camel before you 
abuse him too crudely for not passing through the needle’s eye. 
You will have to carefully consider the numberless variety of 
circumstances across which you are bound to come if you are to 
be men of any mark or usefulness ; and in your contact with them 
you will often be tempted to ask for the wings of a dove, or to 
take refuge in dogmas and meaningless truisms. Each of you, 
however, must be essentially a brother, and you must give your 
people the impression that you have been through the fire on 
your own account, else your sympathy will become mechanical 
and worthless. It will involve without a doubt constant self- 
expenditure, and from time to time you will strike cases which 
almost demand your life’s blood, but it is just these agonies 
which constitute the true priesthood in the place of those airy, 
voluble rhapsodies which disgust and petrify many a suffering 
soul who is simply thirsting for light and guidance. You will 
find it all in the Gospels of Jesus if you dive into them deep 


enough, and in no single instance will you discover that a parallel 
is wanting in the short story of the Life of Christ. 

Three other elements of humaneness are worthy of your no- 
tice: Cultivate humor as a saving grace, and pray every day for 
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the gift of good spirits, which will prove one of the best tonics 
in your surgery. Something is wrong with your ministry when 


you fail to appreciate a joke; and never forget how laughter 


helps over the stones, and goes far to sweeten many a pilgrimage. 
Do not try so much to be witty as cheerful, and if so be that 
you are always bright, though you may not be clever, you will 
do more good in a week than a sulky theologian in years. It is 
a painful fact that many a minister has become tempted to drink 
from the time that he was attacked by melancholy, and there is 
a certain side of religion, which, unless qualified by mirth, is 
calculated to send both the teacher and his pupils into a moral 
asylum. On the contrary, the greatest saints have nearly always 
been conspicuous for glee as the product of goodness, and so 
long as you preserve your own innocence and the Jesus-life is 
strong within you, you can afford to be merry without being in- 
consistent. A long face is one of the worst accusations ever 
leveled against a parson, though you may take it for granted he 
is more liable to self-centeredness and its corresponding gloom 
than any other set of men. The explanation probably lies in 
the truth that if his role consists of pointing men to heaven no 
one is more miserable than he if he falls short himself, or happier 
if his own face is turned towards Zion. 


Be refined also, and recall that we represent the first Gentleman 
inthe world. A clergyman cannot be too particular as to his habits, 
his person, and the whole atmosphere that he creates. It is a 
slur on Jesus when his ambassadors are slothful, untidy, or care- 
less of those decencies which are demanded by etiquette, and the 
evasion of which is far more due to slackness than to godliness. 
I have always held that when on duty the officiating minister 
should be as keen about his uniform as any officer in the smartest 
regiment, and there should be a certain pride and nicety amongst 
those who stand for the Church as invariably obtains in what 
are called the highest circles. All this is quite compatible with 
perfect inward humility, and if you start by making it a rule it 
will become a habit to you. Take pride in your profession as 
the very highest to which any can be called. In all respects, then, 
quit yourselves like men, be strong. 
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Be also intensely kind. Cover the disgraced with a cloak, 
Never throw a man’s past in his face. Be exquisitely tender to 
little children. Become models of chivalry towards all women. 
Be gentle towards the weak, and never flinch whatever odds you 
be called on to face; but in any way and every situation play the 
game so that the world may say of you: “ He is first a man and 
afterwards a Christian.” Thus let your humaneness be evidenced 
by the mercy which it chiefly suggests. Never indulge in harsh 


judgments. Adopt charitable views. Never throw stones, and 


do not forget that there is more plate glass in a church than even 
in an ordinary house. Consider yourselves lest you should be 
tempted, and do not affect a superiority in morals, which some- 
times distances the clergy from their people when it is not in the 
least warranted. Cultivate the term “we” rather than “ you” 
in addressing others, and do not be ashamed of owning that you 
are made of the same clay as your fellow-strugglers whom you 
are striving to aid. Always give everyone the benefit of the 
doubt, and go on believing that there is any amount of good in 
men and women spite of the waves of pessimism which will pass 
over you. Sheer kindness is a force which is almost irresistible, 


“cc 


and in whatever plight anyone may be, the great art of the min- 
ister is to put him at his ease, and treat him as he desires he 
should eventuate. Your Master was “the Friend of publicans 
and sinners,” leaving the world from the company of two thieves. 
May you, too, become a byword for associating with the poor, 
the wretched, the degraded, and the wrecks of humanity, which 
it is your call to raise without putting a flagstaff where they went 
down. You will be often deceived; you will be often taken in, 
and you will be often maligned by the very people whom you are 
attempting to save; but however trying this may be, and however 
idiotic even you may at times appear, take my loving advice, and 
remember that kindness is the very essence of a true ministry. 

Remember that you owe a very large quota of your powers to 
the realm of Reason. The average clergyman would hardly sug- 
gest that Jesus had been made unto him wisdom. Anything 
more pitiable than the standard of teaching which obtains in 
things spiritual it is really difficult to conceive. Small wonder 
that refuge is taken in what is known as the Liturgical side, con- 
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sisting too often of mere mummery and intonation of words 
which can be managed by any illiterate peasant. It is by no 
means surprising that the brain of the world should be found in 
the scientific professions when the study of metaphysics is so 
grossly neglected; and the minister is, without doubt, the last 
man to whom you would go for information except about some 
ancient document or childish legend, which is wholly inapplicable 
to mundane affairs. The clergy as a rule are extremely open to 
mental sloth, because their very calling is to deal with the sub- 
jective, and their diligence depends upon their honor. It is a 
matter of serious doubt if the churches will ever wield the power 
which they must have been intended to wield unless their repre- 
sentatives become known as men of profound learning, who can 
give helpful answers to searching questions besides being able to 
visit the sick and vamp about heaven, of which, by the way, they 
often know precisely as much as their listeners. Therefore, I would 
say to you, be diligent men and impress others with the dignity 
which always emanates from a library, and that atmosphere of 
knowledge which invariably commands respect. I know few 
attacks on Christianity more grievous and indefensible than the 
stupidity of the minister, and I have the utmost sympathy with 
the educated layman who finds himself unable to listen to a 


constant repetition of what painfully recalls his nursery. Re- 


member that you are representatives of the Son of Man, and bend 
all your energies in every single direction to make your own man- 
hood complete, so that none shall be able to despise you, but that 
all shall honor the indwelling Christ whom it is your mission to 


portray to the world. 


My last message to you is to Preach the Gospel. Nothing 
else will ever save the world, and for this reason you must be 
Bible men to the very core. The denomination to which you be- 
long is quite unimportant compared to this great issue. There 
requires almost a re-birth of faith in the atonement, and possibly 
it may rest with you to rekindle a fire which has burnt very low. 
In this connection you will have to meet Greeks to whom the 
Cross is foolishness, and who abound on every side. The edu- 
cated world is a miniature Mars Hill where crowds congregate 
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every day to hear some new thing. Be bold and give them the 
Old Story, which is ever new, for, though an angel preach from 
heaven, there is no other panacea than perfect love as known in 
Christ for the woes of mankind. You must learn by constant 
meditation to trace Jesus throughout the Book, and realize how 
all the Scriptures are fulfilled in him who is the Alpha and Omega 
of our faith. This will only reveal itself to you by degrees, and 
the journey through the letter into the spirit is more than that of 
one Sabbath day. 

Do not ever forget that what is known as the Gospel is the 
deepest of all mysteries, and that whilst you can never get to 
the bottom of it there is nothing simpler or more intelligible to 
babes. Cease to be disturbed or diverted by all minor considera- 
tions, but test every question by the standard of Jesus, and ex- 
amine your consciences as to whether or not your conclusions 
would be approved of by your Master. Personally I have found 
that two things have grown to me inexpressibly dear, namely, the 
Gospels and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; whilst the 
Psalms and the whole of the Old Testament have acquired for me 
new and passing preciousness since I have regarded them as all 
leading up to Calvary. You will be twitted with being simple, 
reactionary, and obsolete; but some day the world will discover 
that to be a little child is possibly the greatest of all achievements. 
Truth is circular, and its climax consists of returning to our 
cradle. What men and women most require is peace within, 
which is only attainable by the revelation of pardon through the 
bloodshedding of Christ, and the secret of substitution as taught 
in his infinite sacrifice. It is self-evident that barren faith in 


such a story is worse than useless, and is productive of much 


hypocrisy, unlimited harm, and satanic superstition; but if you 
should be the means of producing a lively trust in the Divine 
Mercy as portrayed in Jesus, you will have saved a soul and cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. Such a position has not been carelessly 
taken up by the writer, who, after passing through many schools 
of thought and knowing the human heart well, has returned to 
the position of his earlier years, and humbly prays God to send 
forth into the vineyard men who shall dedicate themselves to the 


same idea. 
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It is very curious how easily tired men become of theology, 
but I have never met a man yet who has grown weary of 
Jesus, and nobody knows better than myself what you will have 
to put up with, especially from the ecclesiastics. Many of them, 
I am glad to think, are beginning to find that unless they retrace 
their steps to Bethlehem their life’s work will only be abortive; 
and I am sanguine that a great company of priests will be added 
to the faith as it is in Christ Jesus. All the voices will be con- 
trary to you, and you will be faced by the romance of history, the 
exquisite beauty of worship, and the glorious conception of an 
external unity which will fascinate beyond all dreams. But if 
you are great enough to only preach Jesus and him crucified you 
will find that conversion is an individual matter, and that the 
struggle of accepting Christ is the same in every soul. Dare 
then to tell the world that “ except a man be born again he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God;” and when it should timidly come to 
you by night for fear of the Jews still declare to it the same mes- 
sage, and challenge your questioners to come out for Jesus, and 
to join a people peculiar enough to rely on his merits, which can 
only become efficacious when their virtue is repeated in them- 
selves, 

It is a common saying that the world is thirsting for the 
Gospel, but I regard it as only partially true. It requires great 
unselfishness and humility to accept Christ, and neither of these 
two graces will ever be popular. Still it is the only way, and 


every single man must infallibly realize that he is nothing but a 


lost sinner, and that his only chance is in the imputed righteous- 
ness of the Saviour.. This alone will bring everyone to the 
same level, explaining all political differences, reducing all 
to a similar obligation and canceling caste and class in one 
common debt to Him who died. But it will require all your 
pluck to stand by this creed; though if only a handful amongst 
you should prove capable of enduring to the end that hand- 
ful will save their world. Nothing is more disastrous than the 
way in which the Church as a whole plays down to the public, 
for the reason that if it does otherwise it will be hated of all men 
or starved out by them, for His name’s sake. The servant, how- 
ever, must be made perfect as his Master was, through suffering ; 
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and if you read the saints in any age or any branch of the Chris. 
tian communion you will find that they were all conspicuous for 
preaching the Passion. Let no man bewitch you. The Gala. 
tians are a warning for all time; and it is not difficult to recall 
many who have slanted off in favor of religious diplomacy, which 
has landed them in high positions to the irreparable loss of their 
soul-saving power. The fact is that the plain Gospel is unpalatable, 
both to audiences and even to many of the clergy, because it neces- 
sitates the life of the early Christians, and the complexity of the 
present style has rendered this distasteful because so inimical to 
personal prestige or ease. Do not think for an instant that you 
are called to become moral Chadbands, but to strive to make 
everyone feel that the whole object of your existence is to bring 
them to the Cross. 

The Gospel, however, you must recall, does not stop short at 
the atonement, and your words will be incomplete unless they 
contain the message of Pentecostal power. Jesus died not only 
“to save from sin, but to bring the Spirit, which is power over sin, 
and here, perhaps, you touch the very climax of your ministry, 
when you realize that you aspire to be special channels of the 
Holy Ghost to those who devoutly desire to receive him. Preach 
the Holy Ghost. Tell mankind that God will re-live in them if 
they allow him so to do, and that on all Christians, if they be of 
one accord, and if they give themselves unreservedly to Jesus, 
will descend tongues of fire making them polyglots so as to con- 
verse in everybody else’s language and sympathize with every 
form of pain. Your ministry will not have been a failure if you 
convince a single soul of the power of this indwelling Spirit, for 


you will have done an immortal thing and started a force of 


which you can never trace the issue, and which is bound to in- 
crease more and more, until, like the healing river, it creates life 
wherever it goes. But for this great endeavor you must stick 
to your text and never neglect the Word of God, and often and 
often alone and on your knees you must mark, read, and inwardly 
digest its teaching, until you are so saturated by it that you be 
come living epistles, read of all men, and printed so clear that the 
most ignorant shall be able to read. Thus may God bless you; 
and may he grant you the special grace of final perseverance. 
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May you be used richly to his glory. May you promote the 
honor of his Son; and may you inspire many with the strength of 
his sweet Spirit, so that when your call comes to go Home you 
may not go alone, but have many children whom God shall have 
given you. And may you at the last hear these words which 
shall eclipse all other music: ‘“ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


HuGH CHAPMAN. 
London, England. 
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ETHICAL SCIENCE AND ETHICAL CULTURE. 


The current condition of ethical science is, in some ways, 
unique. It seems as though the twentieth century must needs 
construct its theory of life anew. Where are concepts and con- 
structions now? Leaders like Martineau and Sidgwick are 
passed away; Intuitionism and Hedonism, theories which were 
fairly satisfactory to eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, cannot 
content us today. We may speak of the one in terms of ener- 
gism, of the other as a form of social evolution ; but the glory has 
departed. To Butler and Hume our terms would be unintell- 
gible, and, apart from this question of theory, even the ethical, 
as a concept, is by no means secure. When once we see the 
seamy side of good and evil, all moral consciousness turns out to 
be a matter of “bad conscience.” The task of ethical culture is 
by no means an easy one; just as this movement assumes its of- 
fice ethical ideals seem about to fade and decay. Ethical culture 
must start with ethical science and ethical science must find some 
foundation. What is the ethical? This is a question which is 
not by any means an open one. We are ready to raise the prob- 
lem, what is religion? Wherein consists right, as beauty? But 
the ethical is taken for granted. 

In its development in modern thought ethical science has ever 
been allied with the questions of rights and religion. Before the 
proper limits of ethics can be determined it becomes peremptory 
to consider how the former is related to these cognate methods of 
apprehending life. The history of these sciences dramatizes the 
logic of their relation. Modern life and speculation make mani- 
fest in their ramification, a three-fold view of practical thought; 
such a view was originally based upon the principle of nature. 
Natural rights and natural religion were connected in their incep- 
tion with the new theory of morality. As distinct tendencies the 
former ones were more pronounced than the latter; at the same 
time their development was more immediate and local. Today 
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there are no traces of natural rights and natural religion; in 
their stead we have an incipient ethical culture. In considering the 
possibilities of such a propaganda it may not be amiss to observe 
the career of two ideas which were all-absorbing in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The service of the enlightenment cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. Human rights and human worship were defined and de- 
fended by their advocates of reason and nature. Turning away 
from the medizval period no little contempt was shown for 
feudal obedience to authority and scholastic reverence for tradi- 
tion. Upon such a conclusion all things were at the risk of 
novelty. The enlightenment demanded rights apart from law, 
religion independent of revelation. As a result natural rights 
became a demand made by the individual upon the sovereign, 
while natural religion was contended for against ecclesiastical 
control. Extreme sacerdotalism became an extreme secularism. 
Such was the modern naturalization of philosophy; in conse- 
quence of it the juristic and religious views of man became na- 
tional tendencies. With freedom and sincerity, man was al- 
lowed to adjust himself to the political and religious order of 
things. These flowers bloomed upon a field which is now arid 
and barren. In place of the natural rationalism a sober scientific 
method has arisen. Nature wears today a very different face 
from that seen by the enthusiastic supporter of natural rights 
and natural religion. Instead of these movements we are con- 
fronted by a science of sociology and a philosophy of religion. 

It was as a propaganda that the enlightenment pursued rights 
and religion, and it was for this very reason that the movements 
came to naught. Present thought sees this very clearly. We 
do not urge natural religion in opposition to Christianity, but seek 
to investigate the latter in the light of religion as universal. Nor 
do we contend for rational rights as a political gospel, but rather 
study right and law as psychological functions of the human 
spirit. In the case of ethics is not the situation, if not the re- 
verse, at least very different? Originally, in modern thought, 
the ethical was regarded as an abstraction, apprehended by 
thought and represented in some form of institution. Today it 
is looked upon as being a definite method of expressing and de- 
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veloping spiritual life in humanity. The position vacated by 
natural rights and natural religion seems to be occupied by a 
system of ethical culture. The present century with the one 
which has just passed, abandoning the enlightenment’s factitious 
scheme of worship and politics, seems to be setting up a new 
method and a new goal. Ethical science culminates in ethical 
culture. The career of this movement cannot be prophesied, but 
the nature of it may be in some degree understood when the idea 
of the ethical has once been determined. When we understand 
what the ethical, as such, means, we can better adapt our thoughts 
to the problems of ethical science and adjust our convictions to 
the question of ethical culture. 

Manifold as are the meanings which may center in the ethical 
idea, a sufficient classification of them may, perhaps, be made by 
saying, the ethical signifies (1) a general concept, (2) a theory 
or science, and (3) a form of life, which may be called common- 
sense morality. Apprehended in the form of a concept, studied 
in its manifestation in a moral consciousness, and represented in 
variations of social custom, the idea of the ethical may be fairly 
well understood. Then the demands of ethical science and the 
possibilities of ethical culture may be appreciated. In order to 
make headway in the philosophic treatment of the practical reason 
and its problems it becomes necessary to identify these three 
forms of study and to correlate them. Thus, the general prin- 
ciple of morality must be related to a more or less definite ethical 
theory, which latter must sustain some vital connection with 
morality, as given in the life of man in society. Various have 
been the relations which ethical science and ethical culture have 
sustained to the ethical principle in general, but the necessary 
form of the connection has not always’ been considered. 


I. 


1. What is the ethical? As a concept does it represent a 
phase of reality? Are ethical distinctions subtended by essential 
differences in the world? In aiming to answer these questions 
the peculiar nature of the ethical begins to appear. It is at 
tempted to regard the world sub specie boni. Now, this attempt 
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is a dificult one; when we try to universalize the ethical its es- 
sentially theoretical character appears. In its form the science 
of ethics is very different from that of rights, religion, or 
esthetics. So far as its character is concerned ethics depends 
upon rights and religion for its support. Ethics, to be sure, 
characterizes both of these sciences, and the concepts of the 
former must be determined in independence of these cognate 
forms of philosophy; nevertheless, ethical concepts are theoreti- 
cal products of the practical reason, and do not represent any 
distinct form of reality. This peculiar condition of affairs in 
ethics is best seen when it is compared with these other sciences. 

(a) The history of modern ethical thought reveals at once 
the dependence of the latter upon the philosophy of rights. 
Thus the importance of Grotius, and the principle jus naturale. 
From the latter the modern ethical principle was derived. Apart 
from the merely historical connection, the inner natures of the 
ethical and juristic principle reveal a close connection. Justice, 
as a juristic ideal, depends upon an ethical judgment and an 
ethical interpretation. In this sense justice is, indeed, an ideal, 
but if justice is to be realized recourse must be had to juris- 
prudence. The ethical is subjective; the juristic, objective. If 
the ethical is an intuition in man the juristic is a social institu- 
tion. Whatever superiority ethics may here claim the balance 
of reality seems to be on the side of jurisprudence. 

(b) A comparison of religion and morality brings out the 
same truth. There are at least two ways in which the idea of 
religion may be distinguished from the ethical; in each case the 
breach is complete ; religion is found on the side of reality, while 
ethics remains abstract and ill-founded. Religion is first of all 
transcendental, and hereby it is related to a spiritual realm. Re- 
ligion creates its own world in which faith lives and moves and 
has its being. Here the transcendental character of religion is 
an assurance of the latter’s reality. No matter how high the as- 
cent may be reality is never lost sight of. When beatitude is pro- 
nounced upon the poor in spirit and the pure in heart, the bene- 
diction is sincere, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. Re- 
ligion is thus realistic and departs from what is given. The 
point of departure is, not the good, but the bad; not the right, but 
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a sense of wrong; not virtue, but sin. The depth to which the 
religious spirit penetrates is but the reflection from the height to 
which it ascends. The path marked out by this sentiment is the 
true path of mankind’s experience. In all this the ethical is jn- 
active and cold; the goal of life, the spring of life are found else- 
where. 

(c) By still a third comparison the peculiar limitation of 
the ethical farther appears. Ethics and esthetics, representing, 
as philosophic tendencies, characteristic traits of human nature, 
reveal when compared a certain unlikeness. The zsthetical senti- 
ment, however fine and sentimental it may seem to be, has ever 
manifested itself, and that in a very striking way. It has pro- 
duced art. A sentiment, which may have seemed all too human, 
has been strong enough to impress its form upon stone and to con- 
struct huge edifices. More than that, the history of art shows 
that society has its hall of justice and its temple of worship; such 
architectural creations, representing something more than the mere 
works of convenience and necessity, reveal at once the reality of 
rights and religion and the creative power of the zsthetic. Has 
the ethical ever manifested itself in such a vivid way? This isa 
fundamental inquiry, the affirming or denying of which does not 
depend upon sentiment pro or con, but upon a serious view of 
spiritual life in man. Ethical culture may aim to project the 
ethical upon the world, but is ethical culture sufficient unto this? 
To answer this question the nature and limitations of ethical 
science must be clearly apprehended. 

The science of ethics, as a characteristic form of expressing 
the soul’s life, is quite different from those philosophic disci- 
plines which treat of rights, religion, and esthetics. These three 
sciences, as forms which express the spiritual life of humanity, 
are essentially two-fold. In the case of ethics this second form 
is lacking, and the default is more than striking. The study of 
the principle of jus is pursued in a philosophy of rights and a 
science of law. In zsthetics there is to be found a theory of the 
beautiful and a doctrine of art. With religion the two-fold move- 
ment is present, but not so perfectly expressed in the study of the 
subject. Here we have a philosophy of religion and a science of 
ethnic religions. Religion and revelation are a dualism, compat 
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able to right and law, beauty and art. How stands the case with 
the ethical? The general idea is present and is easily subjected to 
analysis ; but this idea is not projected upon human spiritual life. 
When ethical culture assumes its task it must not overlook the 
peculiar condition of its science, where the situation is not the 
same as in rights, zesthetics, or religion. 

2. Yet the ethical is in some sense positive and practical, al- 
though its institutional nature may not be affirmed. The consid- 
eration of the ethical idea may be taken up in at least two ways. 
In the ethical subject the principle is made manifest in a moral con- 
sciousness ; thus arises a kind of ethical psychology. In its uni- 
versal form the ethical principle reveals a moral world order; to 
apprehend this, resort must be had to a metaphysic of morals. By 
pursuing this two-fold method of consideration the peculiar nature 
of the ethical may be more perfectly apprehended. 

An ethical consciousness seems to be the direct product of 
spiritual life in man. But how is such consciousness made mani- 
fest? In general, ethical thought has seized the flower but has not 
penetrated to the root ; this is to be found deep down in the spiritual 
life of man. As far as ethical thought has been able to solve the 
general question of the ethical it has brought forward the ques- 
tion whether the latter consists in a general experience of morality 
or a more definite ethical judgment. From the psychological 
standpoint it may be claimed that morality is made manifest in 
the form of conscience as an immediate factum; or it may be 
urged that the ultimate nature of the ethical consists in a judg- 
ment, which latter may be analytical and autonymous, or may 
be synthetical and heteronymous as a judgment of utility. But 
this discussion has ever been pursued as part of a theory. Asa 
result the definite nature of the ethical has been lost sight of 
amid the conflict of opinions about ethical theory. Thus, the re- 
lation of the moral principle to the spiritual nature of man has 
not been independently; the ethical fact has ever been only a 
theory. 

But still a second method of displaying the nature of the 
ethical has been employed in ethical science. The principle has 
been objectified. By the aid of such an idea as that of the moral 
world order the objective and universal nature of the ethical may 
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farther be seen. To construct such a world order, and to project 
it upon the universe, is a problem which cannot easily be solved, 
But only by thus universalizing the ethical may the latter be 
realized. Something more than subjective psychological facts 
are needed in order to apprehend the ultimate meaning of moral- 
ity. Ethical commands may be enjoined, but it must further be 
shown that our view of life, where value is to be realized, comper- 
sation found, and retribution distributed, must be such as to per- 
ceive the organic nature of the ethical realm. But this depends 
upon ethical theory. The ethical realm is not a matter of per- 
ception. 

Having asked the fundamental question, “ What is the nature 
of the ethical?”’ we are able to see how peculiar is the problem. 
What a phantom is morality! How shall thought apprehend it? 
As a science ethics is not constitutive; as an idea the ethical is 
dependent upon a theory. We cannot content ourselves with a 
purely philological treatment of the problem where the natural 
history of the idea may be represented, nor is much to be gained 
from any set definition which may, after all, mask some favorite 
theory. The ethical remains as an unsolved problem. Call it 
practical philosophy, regard it as a science of life, treat it in the 
form of a particular theory and still the inner quality of the con- 
cept eludes us. That the ethical is a theoretical product seems 
to be the conclusion reached when the nature of the science and 
character of the concept have been examined. Apart from 
theory we cannot say what the ethical may mean, nor may we 
conclude that it has an independent existence. Certainly modern 
thought, which has aspired to give us a science of ethics, has 
confined its attention to the theoretical nature ‘of the problem. 
Thus it began with Hobbes and thus it is today. As a science 
ethical is formal and cannot be compared with religion, rights, of 
art; rather is to be likened to what in speculative thought we es 


teem logic to be. 


IT. 


The secret of ethics is to be found with ethical theories. In 
ancient thought this was true; modern philosophic attention has 
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made it more evident. With his intellect the antique thinker 
sought to fathom the depths of the good; the modern, energized 
by will, undertakes to perform an imperative duty. So far as 
the present is concerned current ethical tendencies may perhaps 
be summed up by saying the activities of the human spirit are 
ordered by desire or duty or a sense of value. In each case there 
is a struggle to express the quality of the ethical, and to endue 
such an interpretation with sufficient moral power that it may 
live. The ethical is thus an ideal which.is not attained in theory 
any more than it is realized in conduct. At the same time the 
theoretical form of the ethical is surcharged upon the features of 
common-sense morality; as a result the moral life is expressed 
in the form of a generalization. The manifold of impulses, ideas, 
and affections, which make human activity what it is seen to be, 
is reduced to a unitary form of expression called Hedonism or In- 
tuitionism. As a concept the ethical equals desire, or it is equiva- 
lent to duty. But here arises a question: Does the theory con- 
serve the quality of the ethical? To answer this question partic- 
ular theories must be examined. 

(1) Under the hand of the psychological function of desire 
Hedonist ethics became a fairly consistent view of life, only it 
lacked depth. Hedonism has had many a method of treating the 
problem, but its ideas of pleasure and desire, of happiness and 
health, of prudence and benevolence are all incomplete. Where 
the theory gains in naturalness it loses in ethical quality. Does 
Hedonism represent that which the ethical in human experience 
is felt to contain? In answering this question we are at the very 
heart of our inquiry. it matters not how adequate may be the 
psychological analysis of the Hedonist method, or how consistent 
the theory as such may be. The one essential is this: Is the 
ethical found therein? Hedonism, with its heteronomy, with its 
psychological calculus of pleasure, with its purely social construc- 
tion, ever falls below the plane of ethical truth. Utility and 
sociability are not part and parcel of the ethical; nowhere within 
the circle of them is absolute character to be found. Spiritual 
life cannot thus fall a prey to organic impulses and social schemes ; 
“a man’s a man for a’ that,” and his qualities must not be reduced 


to characterless living. 
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(2) Guided by a theory of duty the ethical has had a meritor. 
ious interpretation, yet the secret of the former has not beer 
solved. Intuitionism has proceeded from the moral life in the 
same way that Hedonism has departed from the natural or psy- 
chological consciousness. By means of the intuitional view the 
ethical has been dignified and infused with practical force; the 
problem has been presented, but this is almost the limit of Intui- 
tionism’s service. The ethical theory of duty involves a circle, 
while the practical result of the principle is to create a labyrinth, 
No goal is presented ; no result is attained. To make duty teleo- 
logical would be to defeat its own peculiar aim; to temper it with 
life and love would seem to make it “ pathological.” Such was 
the judgment of one like Kant. More recent advocates of the 
doctrine have not failed to see and to acknowledge this difficulty, 
Thus T. H. Green was wont to admit that ethical principles were 
only “ formative and influential.” Here consists the condemna- 
tion of Intuitionism. As a theory it leads nowhere, produces no 
fruit, accomplishes no result. We blame the Jesuit for his 
we should sim- 


’ 


ethical maxim: “ The end justifies the means ;’ 
ilarly blame the intuitionist for his continual tendency to let the 
means take the place of the end. Teleology and resultfulness 
are just demands of the human spirit, and the latter cannot be 
confined in a mystic maze of endless avenues and enjoined to 
walk well therein. Let the theory of the ethical, whatever that 
theory may be, interpret its problem so that life shall have a goal 
for human endeavor and a response to human aspiration. Man 
cannot remain content with an interpretation which is only, after 
all, a tendency in the object and an attitude in the subject. To 
do justice to the ethical something more than a tendency is neces- 
sary. Thus far Intuitionism has contented itself with adjusting 
its compass needle, but has done little to discover the pole toward 
which it points. 

(c) The theory of value mediates between the principle of 
juty and desire ; at the same time it seems to approach more closely 
to the heart of the problem. Empirical considerations drawn 
from the characteristic behavior of the affectional process im 
consciousness, and all the means employed by Hedonism are in- 
sufficient as an identification of what we feel the ethical must be. 
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Nor are dogmatic deductions of right and duty any more satis- 
factory ; such intellectual intentions are suggestive, but their con- 
tent is limited. Now, as a theory in ethics the value principle is 
somewhat of an innovation, hence we can speak only of what the 
theory promises to be. At once the principle seems to be a 
mediator between Intuitionism and Hedonism, just as it also has 


its own independent interpretation of ethics. All that in Hedon- 
ism is natural and warm is adjusted to the sterling quality of In- 
tuitionism. As a principle value is related to desire, for it repre- 
sents a tendency more or less natural. Man seeks that which 
profits. But value has its own more than natural significance, 
representing an ideal which commands duty and inspires devo- 


tion. The valuable should be sought. The ethical is valuable; 
the former may not represent actual desire just as it may not ac- 
tuate duty ; but the ethical consciousness says that there is some- 
thing which man should desire. The ethical function is repre- 
sented by a value judgment; practically viewed, human life con- 
sists in an endeavor to realize that which is valuable. Now, 
value as an ethical principle must be absolute. 

But as a theory the principle of value reveals the fact that the 
ethical cannot stand alone. The support which is erected by 
this last theory, however, is not so external and temporary as the 
scaffolding of Hedonism and Intuitionism. Value points in a 
direction which is more than ethical; it shows that moral relations 
among men are all too human. “Can a man be profitable unto 
God?” Here the customary limits of ethical thought are trans- 
cended. It is thus that the peculiar attitude of human thought, 
and the equal characteristic impulse of human life, which may be 
described as coming under the general head of the ethical, seem 
to lead elsewhere. Especially is this so when the ethical is re- 
garded as the absolutely valuable. For this something partaking 
of the spiritual world is necessary. To exist the ethical must be 
more than human, more than ethical. The ethics of theory is 
essentially abstract. 

The unreality of the ethical is further betrayed by the appli- 
cation of its principles to life in the world. Here the aspirations of 
the ethical, as well as the practice of that which in theory seems so 
immediate, are singularly baffled. A realistic view of life, where 
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the latter is lighted up by the ethical, can only deepen into a de. 
cided pessimism. What avails it, then, to speak of ethics when 
the world presents a scene which is by no means compatible? 
Apart from theory what are good and virtue, right and duty? 
Ethics proceeds from an ethical consciousness in man, but is man 
conscious of being thus ethical? Modern ethical science, in as- 
piring first of all to be real and psychological, has ever been 


guilty of assuming its first principles. The ethical has been the. 


creation of ethical science; duty and benevolence are not thus to 
be assumed ; performances are the part of humanity, they are pro- 
duced only after conflict. A categorical imperative or a dic- 
tum of universal benevolence may be set up as ideals, but cannot 
be presumed as realities. The abstractness, from which ethical 
theory seems calculated to relieve the ethical concept, turns out to 
be a fatal defect in that which purports to be an interpretation of 
life. The idea is a theory and the latter has only a theoretical ex- 
istence. Thus it is that ethical culture is confronted with a great 
problem; it must bear the burden of human conduct and must 
create the ethical life. 


III. 


Common morality is thus the culmination of the ethical in 
fact and in theory. And it is here, likewise, that ethical science is 
parallel with ethical culture; the common line of departure is laid 
down by human life. Here the ultimate criterion is to be found. 
A final question, or what is really the goal of all ethical inquiry, 
here presents itself. How may the moral life be considered, and 
how shall its development be carried on? When common moral- 
ity is seen to be the criterion of ethical science the possibility of 
ethical culture may be determined. 

The whole history of modern ethical science makes it clear 
that common morality as a criterion has been justified only after 
a long struggle. Beginning with Hobbs the conduct of life 
was deliberately and factitiously constructed out of elements 
which in the individual were non-moral just as they, in society, 
were mutually antipathetic. From such an artificial construction 
the science of ethics has only recently recovered. And how long 
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is it since Associationism tried to show that common morality 
is only a masked Utilitarianism, and that the man of sincere mor- 
ality values his own conduct just about as a miser counts his 
coin? But the day of Mill, like the day of Hobbes, is passed and 
gone. Barring certain characteristic adjustments of the theory 
of organic evolution common moral life has become the starting 
point of ethical theory. Intuitionism has referred its intuitions to 
traits and qualities in individual and social life, while “ rational 
Hedonism ”’ has, in the case of Sidgwick, admitted that the first 
principles of common morality are the “ middle axioms of Utili- 
tarianism.” The ethical life as such, emancipated from theory, 
becomes intuitional and axiomatic. 

When it is thus seen that the ethical idea and ethical science are 
alike dependent upon living morality the peculiar nature of the 
problem may more easily be seen. How shall that life be realized 
and developed? This is the final interrogation. The ethical con- 
cept, call it good or duty, right or benevolence, is a theory which 
finally traces back to human moral life. What, then, of ethical 
science? Ethics is seen to be a normative science having, in prac- 
tical thinking, somewhat the same position as logic holds in specu- 
lative philosophy. A philosophic study of the human spirit must 
be in accordance with ethical principles, yet these principles do not 
suffice to produce any new form of spiritual life any more than 


formal logic enables us to construct a universe. Life must be 
regarded from the standpoint of the ethical; thought must be 
logical ; but logic and ethics similarly fail to contribute to human 


living. From some other source the reality comes. 

Likewise with the ‘projected ethical culture. It cannot ad- 
vance beyond the normative form of ethical science. There the 
culmination was in moral life and therein the limit of ethical 
theory was found. Thus the ethical cannot be produced by a 
direct effort any more than it can be deduced by sheer speculation. 
Something more in accordance with the life of the soul is de- 
manded. This can be supplied by religion, perhaps by religion 
alone. Here is a form of human life and thought which is in- 
timately related to what we believe man to be; when the peculiar 
difficulty of the ethical problem is appreciated, recourse must 
be had to something more organic than ethical culture. This 
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does not mean that morality is to be “touched with emotion,” 
but rather suggests that the ethical, in order to find its place in the 
spiritual life of humanity, must ally itself with some other form 
of philosophic culture, and what is better adapted than philosophy 
of religion? At the same time some of the rough-hewn forms of 
man’s moral life are supported by a philosophy of rights, and, 
thus this science may share in bearing the burden of the ethical, 
It may, indeed, be said that the juristic is inferior to the ethical, 
so far as ultimate value is concerned, and that thus legality is no 
substitute for morality. But rights has this advantage over ethics: 
it exists and acts, expressing itself in a definite, institutional form, 
And herein consists the peculiar trustworthiness which is to be 
found in both religion and rights; they represent reality, for they 
take the world as it is given. In a certain sense ideal determina- 
tions are present, but they are not Utopian. Law exists; wor- 
ships ; lives; apart from all theory reality is at once encountered. 
In a normative way the ethical may assume the form of a science; 
but as a form of culture it can never manifest the reality which 
appears in rights and religion. Morality may prescribe particular 
rules, set up certain forms, and thus assume a certain torso- 
form; life, however, is lacking. That the ethical is thus limited 
is a conclusion forced upon us when we measure the meaning of 
the ethical concept, perceive the trend of ethical theory, and then 
appreciate the demands made upon culture by human life. 


CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 
New York University. 
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Book eviews. 


MACDONALD’S MUSLIM THEOLOGY.* 


Professor Macdonald’s book has been received with a unani- 
mous cordiality of appreciation. As is customary with the 
RECORD, in reviewing the publications of the seminary professors, 
the words of others are borrowed to furnish an estimate of the 
book. If the continued expressions of approbation become a 
little monotonous, the sufficient excuse lies in the fact that it has 
been impossible to find anything else to introduce by way of 


variety. 
The Nation, in a careful three-column review, speaks as fol- 


lows: 


This is a capital essay in a difficult. field. . . Obviously the task of 
combining the qualities of a semi-popular treatise with those of a text- 
book for special students is no easy one, and Professor Macdonald de- 
serves corresponding credit for the measure of success which he has 
achieved. The book is, as the author claims, a pioneer of its kind, as a 
readable compendium of this somewhat remote material; it is also the 
work of a thorough scholar in the field, who has delved independently 
in the original sources, and can speak with authority. . . . The main 
lines are plainly and vigorously drawn, and the salient points of the his- 
tory are grasped so firmly and set forth so lucidly that even the reader 
quite new to the field cannot fail to get a clear idea of the course in which 
these currents of Mohammedan life ran. . . . The writer shows him- 
self to be in sympathy with the native scholars, not impatient of their 
crudest notions, and—what is comparatively rare among Occidental 
commentators on Oriental writings—appreciative of their sense of 
humor. : 

To sum up: This work, unpretentious as it is, is a credit to American 
scholarship and will be welcomed everywhere in the learned world as an 
important contribution to the literature of its class. All those, especially 
who are seriously concerned with Mohammedan studies, will feel them- 
selves deeply in the author’s debt. 


The New York Independent begins an appreciative review in 
this way: 


This ninth and latest of the thirteen hand books announced for “The 
Semitic Series” enhances the scholarly and selling value of the others, 
excellent as they are. It is a manual of rare clearness and comprehen- 
siveness, giving in pithy, compact exposition a wealth of difficult detail 
and making a remote and technical subject thrillingly interesting to one , 
who reads with sympathy for human effort, and the preparation of pre- 
vious experienece with philosophy and Christian history. Throughout the 
enormous range of this small volume, covering twelve centuries of Mus- 
lim history (A.D. 632-1859), proportions are observed and values em- 
“Ae ia 


Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, by 
Duncan B. Macdonald, M.A., B.D. New York: Charles Scribner’ Sons, 1903, pp. xiii, 386. 
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phasized, and intricate thought presented with a clear firm touch, anda 
style at once rapid, positive, and fresh that commands the reader’s grati- 
tude and admiration and affords him an untiring delight. 


The Churchman observes 
The merely curious reader will find in it abundant interest. To those 
who contemplate missionary work among Muslim people it will be very 


valuable. 


The opinion in Great Britain accords with that in the United 


States. St. James Gazette, London, finds occasion to say of the 


book: 


The diffidence to which the author confesses in his attempt to present 
a connected and satisfactory account of the institutions which form so 
large a part of the framework of Moslem society is perhaps natural but is 
certainly superfluous. The interest in Mohammedan institutions and con- 
ceptions is distinctly increasing among a wider circle than the official 
classes who are brought into contact with them in India and other parts 
of the a, and there is no book in existence in our language which 
serves as a brief but scholarly introduction to this field of study. 
If such a book as this had been in existence for the last decade or two 
there would probably be a less prevalent ignorance on the nature of the 
Sennoussi propaganda and other subjects which from time to time force 
their way into the practical political sphere to the exceeding mystification 
of the general. 


It is not altogether strange that the practical bearings of the 
work should especially appeal to subjects of the British empire. 
There is a touch of similar appreciation of the bearing of such 
investigations on practical politics in the review appearing in the 
Guardian. Here the reviewer remarks: 


The book is extremely interesting to anyone who cares either for 
theology, law, or statesmanship, for Professor Macdonald deals with the 
Constitutional Development, the Development of Jurisprudence, and the 
Development of Theology. 


Professor Goldziher, of the University of Buda-Pesth, who 
is probably the foremost European authority on Muslim civiliza- 
tion, contributes to the Revue de l’Histoire des Religions a care- 
ful review of the work, a few extracts from which will indicate 
its general tenor: 


L’étude critique de l’histoire politique, religieuse et littéraire de I’Islam 
a fait en ces derniéres années de tel progres qu’il est vraiment opportun de 
tenter un nouvel exposé d’ensemble de cet ordre de questions. II est fort 
réjouissant que cette ceuvre ait été entreprise par un homme d’une valeur 
éprouvée comme M. Macdonald, professeur au séminaire théologique de 
Hartford (Connecticut), qui a déja fait preuve de ses aptitudes spéciales 
a traiter l’histoire religieuse, dans des publications dont nous ne rappel- 
lerons ici que ses excellentes études sur Gazali. . . . La maitrise et la 
solidité d’informations dont il témoigne dans la solution de ce triple 
probléme prouvent que les scruples énoncés dan son Introduction, a 1a 
perspective d’aborder une tache assurément fort lourde, n’étaient pas 
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justifiés. Il est familiarisé avec les recherches de détail dans ce vaste 
domaine; d’un esprit critique trés libre et d’un jugement personnel, il a su 
en grouper les meilleurs resultats en un tableau historique qui se distingue 
par “des qualités de style et par une exposition vraiment attrayante. . . . 

Nous ne pouvons que feliciter l’auteur d’avoir aussi bien réuissi son 
euvre et nous espérons qu ‘il aura contribué ainsi a répandre dans des 
cercles plus étendus une juste connaissance de l’histoire religieuse de 


I'Islam. 





ALEXANDER’S DEMONIC POSSESSION.* 


The value of this work lies in the author’s fine equipment for 
original work — holding, as he does, degrees in medicine and di- 
vinity ; the large range of its historical induction — going over the 
fields of pre-Christian, post-Apostolic, medizval and modern 
demonology ; and the distinct medical examination of the cases 
which the New Testament presents. 

After a rapid but careful review of the history of demonology, 
with special attention to its presence in the Old Testament books, 
canonical and apocryphal, the Septuagint and the Rabbinic 
literature, and a clear statement of Christ’s comprehensive oppo- 
sition to the various beliefs current in his day, the author takes 
up the medical aspects of the New Testament cases, which he 
treats at length, placing them. in the Jewish and ethnic setting 
of their times (Chs. III and IV). 

From a careful induction of these cases he gathers them into 
three typical groups: (a) Epileptic insanity, e. g., The Caper- 
naum Demoniac (Mk 1: 21-28; Lk 4: 31-37). (b) Acute mania, 
é@. g., The Gerasene Demoniac ae 5: 1-17; Mt 8: 28-34; Lk 
a 3)- (c) Epileptic idiocy, e. g., The Demoniac Boy (Mk 

9:14-29; Mt 17: 14-20; Lk 9: 37- a —the three groups having 
a common physical basis in lunacy or idiocy. At the same time 
he recognizes in certain of these cases a residual phenomenon 
transcending the phenomena merely pathological. This residual 
phenomenon is the confession of Jesus as the Messiah, or the 
Son of God, present in such specific cases as the Capernaum and 
the Gerasene Demoniacs, and, generally, in cases occurring early 
in Jesus’ ministry (Mk 1: 34; 3: 11, 12). 

This confession he considers impossible of reference to acci- 
dent; its peculiar constancy among a class of persons whose 
afflictions were marked by the elements of caprice and inconse- 
quence places this out of the question. Neither can it be referred 

Demonic Possession in the New Testament. Its Relations Historical, Medical, and 


Theological. Wm. Menzies Alexander, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D., Edinburgh. TT. 
&T. Clark, 1902. Scribners Importers, 8vo, pp. xii, 29x. Price $1.50 net. 
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to clairvoyance ; the concentration of attention involved in sucha 
theory is precisely that point at which the insane are specially 
defective. Equally out of the question is its reference to verbal 
information, either from Jesus himself and His disciples, or from 
those outside His circle; Jesus statedly repelled the demoniacs 
testimony of His Messiahship, an attitude which necessarily 
must have determined the public utterance of his disciples, what- 
ever their personal convictions may have been, while, outside 
His discipleship, the nearest approach to a conception of His 
Messiahship was the conjecture that he might possibly be a John 
the Baptist redivivus, or one of the great prophets came back to 
earth (Mt 16:14). <A popular explanation has been that these 
confessions came from the Messianic impression made upon these 
supersensitive minds by Jesus’ august personality, for everywhere 
among the people was a Messianic hope, and everywhere on 
souls receptive and unreceptive came a spiritual impress from 
Jesus’ self that to say the least was unique. To this impress the 
receptive yielded, the unreceptive placed themselves in opposi- 
tion, but it was felt by all. So with the complex organism of 
these demoniacs — what remained of reason welcomed in Jesus 
the Christ, what of reason was clouded feared in Him the Tor- 
mentor, and they cried in apparent self-contradiction, ‘“ Thou 
art the Holy One of God! Why hast Thou come to destroy us!” 
(See Bruce, “ Miraculous Element in the Gospels,” p. 187.) 
In this explanation the author holds there are elements of truth. 
The widespread existence of a Messianic hope, the deep impress 
of Jesus’ personality need no proof; it is possible even that the 
demoniacs themselves may at one time have shared this hope 
and felt this impress, but that their shattered reason, in the con- 
fusion of mental operations which characterized it, should have 
brought this hope through such impress to an expression of 
Messianic recognition, which in this early part of Jesus’ ministry 
existed at best only latently in the most spiritual minded and 
sympathetically receptive souls of His discipleship, is preposter- 
ous. Whatever the demoniacs may have thought or felt in their 
previous stage of mental soundness, their present condition of 
mental confusion and incoherence rendered such discrimina- 
tion psychologically impossible. 

These theories, however, cover the field of a natural explana- 
tion of the phenomena; it remains, therefore, that the only expla- 
nation possible must lie in the field of the supernatural. To such 
an explanation the author confesses, holding that these confessions 
of Jesus’ Messiahship were due to specific demonic influence— 
their evident purpose of inciting popular enthusiasm to a prfe- 
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cipitation of the crisis between Jesus and the Roman authorities 
showing their hostile and malicious spirit. This influence, the 
author claims, is definitely stated in the significant phrase used 
with reference to both the Capernaum and the Gerasene De- 
moniacs, by which they are spoken of as being “in an unclean 
spirit” (Mk 1:23; 5:2) —a phrase clearly identical with that 
which Jesus himself used regarding David’s inspiration by the 
Holy Spirit, referring to him as speaking “in the Holy Spirit” 
(Mk 12:36). An inspiration from the one source, it is main- 
tained, is as possible as from the other. 

This position the author develops through the remainder of 
what is thus the most important chapter in his book (Ch. V), 
showing the two classes into which, from the above induction, 
the New Testament cases of possession fall: (a) those mani- 
festing the natural features of mental disease, coupled with the 
supernatural feature of the confession of Jesus as Messiah, and 
(b) those manifesting the natural features of mental disease, 
without report of this supernatural feature, or, in other words, 
cases self attested and clearly supernatural and cases not self 
attested and simply natural. It becomes, consequently, inter- 
esting to note that the self attested cases are remarkably few in 
number, and confine themselves to the earlier portion of Jesus’ 
ministry ; so that it would seem evident that the demons obeyed 
the injunction of silence laid upon them by Jesus, though it is 
not clear whether the author holds that, in spite of this silence, 
the demons still continued to exert the influence of possession 
and to be cast out by Christ and His disciples (pp. 164, 165). On 
the other hand, the author clearly acknowledges the use by Christ 
of popular language in cases not genuinely demonic, e. g., the 
case of the Demoniac Boy (Mk 9: 14-29). See Appendix, p. 
271. 

As to the antecedents of genuine demonic possession, it is 
held that they reduce themselves to the single element of some 
kind of mental disorder, while the range of such possession is 
distinctively limited. The spirits are never considered by Jesus 
to exert a moral influence over the possessed, so that the latter 
were responsible for their actions; such depravity as they mani- 
fested was part of their disease. Nor are the spirits reported to 
have caused within the possessed any intellectual damage be- 
yond their already physical condition. The whole demonic 
action is confined to the residual phenomenon of the Messianic 
confession, which “ was an instantaneous act, evoked in, with and 
under the presence of Christ” (p. 173). Consequently hypno- 
tism cannot be resorted to as an explanation of these disorders, 
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since this is always a purely physiological or pathological process 
induced through the organs of sensation. 

Following these chief chapters are three — two discussing in 
detail the Beelzebub controversy and the difficulties of the Gera. 
sene affair (Chs. VI, VII), the other disposing of the alleged 
continuance of genuine demonic possession in post apostolic, 
medizeval, and modern times (Ch. VIII). An appendix of en- 
larged foot notes completes the volume. 

A careful reading of this book makes it evident that its posi- 
tion is one to be reckoned with. Whatever one may personally 
hold as to the author’s theory, it is clearly presented and main- 
tained with an induction that covers the ground. As a conse 
quence it does not yield to the exaggerations, either of an ortho- 
dox supernaturalism or of a radical naturalism. It faces the 
difficulties and gives them fair discussion. They may not to 
every mind come always to their satisfactory explanation (e. g, 
in the difficulties of the Gerasene case, p. 212); but no one will 
ever accuse the author of unfairness in their treatment, or assign 
to him the consciousness of an apologetic purpose in the explana- 
tions which he gives. There is nothing of the controversialist 
in him. Beyond this one cannot escape the conviction of the 
author’s wide reading, within the fields both of Science and 
Biblical Criticism and his scholarship within this reading. The 
book is no compilation; it is an original research, in which the 
whole problem is subjected to a new examination. 

As a possible criticism attention might be called to the im- 
pression of incompleteness created by the fact that the author 
declines to go into any discussion of the process of possession. 
He does so, however, not through any unwillingness to admit 
the problem of such a process, but wholly through an inability 
to master it within the space at his command (p. 173). He 
holds his treatise, at the most, only a fragment, with much ma- 
terial held in retentis and many important questions untouched 
(p. viii). Should such material be forthcoming later and these 
questions discussed, we may assure the author of a respectful and 
receptive hearing for what he has to say. 

M. W. JACOBUS. 





For those who wish a handy brief concordance to the Revised Version, 
with some additional information on the main geographical, historical, 
chronological, and similar points, the Oxford Cyclopedic Concordance 
will prove just the thing. It is made up of material drawn from the 
“helps” to the Oxford Teachers’ Bible but revised and brought up 
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date, all arranged alphabetically as a concordance, and furnished with a 
set of fifteen fairly good maps. Evidently, the scope of such a compilation 
js quite limited. As a ready reference book for Sunday School teachers 
or Bible readers it should be very useful. Being bound separately it makes 
the necessity for a large cumbrous Teachers’ Bible less pressing. (Oxford 
Univ. Press., Am. Branch, pp. 300. 75 cts.) E. E. N. 


That an Old Testament History from the pen of Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith would be fully abreast of modern research was to be expected, and 
the expectation has not been disappointed. In all that makes for the 
scholarly quality of such a book, in the full acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject, vast and varied as that is, in mastery of the critical 
problems involved in dealing with the sources and in ability to present 
his results in an interesting and often vivid narrative style Dr. Smith has 
proved himself worthy of his task. We only wish that the same commen- 
dation might be accorded to the majority of the conclusions presented as 
the results of the best modern scholarship. It is yet more difficult to feel 
at one with the author in the extremely sceptical attitude he takes toward 
so much of the Old Testament material; and his frequent disparaging, 
almost contemptuous, remarks on the statements of the Biblical writers 
cannot be commended. It is surely not necessary and, in cases, may do 
much harm to write thus of the Bible. 

This work, already given the distinction of being the first Old Testa- 
ment History to be written in English from the point of view of modern 
scholarship (a judgment, by the way, not entirely correct), both because 
of the well-known scholarship of its author and its place in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library, will doubtless enjoy a wide circulation. It is 
only the more necessary then to indicate its main features somewhat in 
detail. 

Dr. Smith’s position is, on nearly all points, that of the more extreme 
critical school. He gives practically no credence to the patriarchal stories 
and is very doubtful as to Moses. The most that he can say is that such a 
person may have existed. Of course with this renunciation of any large 
degree of faith in the most ancient traditions of Israel goes also the re- 
jection of the Mosaic covenant, at least so far as any exalted religious or 
moral elements are concerned. In regard to such a matter as a revelation 
to Moses, or Israel’s history being connected in any way with a divine 
revelation, Dr. Smith is silent and the silence is ominous. So far as we 
can see, according to the author Israel was in no important sense different 
from her neighbors religiously until Amos and Hosea had given their 
messages. On what foundation these two prophets built Dr. Smith fails 
to make known to us. To our mind such conclusions as these can be 
reached only by critical processes that are so arbitrary and subjective that 
they condemn themselves. Too often Dr. Smith dismisses the testimony 
of the oldest material with such remarks as “but the account is not easy 
to credit,” or “this is incredible,’ and then proceeds to substitute his own 
conjectures or leave us altogether in the dark. Furthermore, our author 
often supplements the Biblical material by additional information drawn 
Mainly from his own conjectures. The result is that such characters as 
Moses, Samuel, Saul, David, and Elijah stand before us as very different 
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from the Biblical representation. Conjectural supplementation is of course 
sometimes necessary. What marks Dr. Smith’s book is its frequency 
and boldness. We miss the caution and reserve of such men as Dillman, 
Kittel, Driver, McCurdy, yes, even Guthe and Wellhausen. Dr. Smith js 
too evidently under the influence of the spirit of Cheyne or Winckler to 
give us abiding results. How different the conception of Hebrew pro- 
phecy given here from that held by the late Dr. A. B. Davidson! 

The portion of the work treating of the history from the fall of Sa- 
maria on is less open to objection. The theory of the work of Nehemiah 
and Ezra is that advocated by Kosters, Torrey, and others, and their work 
is located in the fourth instead of the fifth century B. C. Ezra is made to 
follow Nehemiah, and the decrees, together with much other material in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, are pronounced worthless fictions, not- 
withstanding the able defense of their genuineness by E. Meyer. The 
Septuagint is dated as late as 160 B. C. 

It is therefore only a qualified approval that can be given this new 
History of Israel. With many excellent features and containing much that 
is new and helpful, its faults are manifold and serious. Its fatal defect 
is that it leaves Israel’s religion wholly unaccounted for. On the basis 
of Dr. Smith’s presentation, Amos and Hosea and Isaiah are enigmas. 
Israel’s religious conceptions, up to the age of Amos, having been but little 
removed from ordinary Semitic polytheism, the subsequent remarkable 
teachings of prophecy demand a far more complete explanation than they 
get at Dr. Smith’s hand. To those who know the intricacies of criticism 
many of its statements will not appear offensive even when not approved. 
To others who are not accustomed to the free critical way of handling 
the Biblical material and who highly reverence the Old Testament, much 
of this book will be painful reading. (Scribners, pp. xxv, 512. $2.50 net.) 

E. E. N. 


As an outgrowth of fifteen years of study and teaching, and to suitably 
arrange the latest thought for systematic study, Prof. J. W. Beardslee of 
the Western Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, 
has published an Outline of an Introduction to the O. T. The body of the 
book consists of a study of the author, form, design, contents, and litera- 
ture of each O. T. book in order; special studies touching unity, sources, 
peculiarities, style, and value being devoted to the books most under criti- 
cal debate. The positions taken at all points are very conservative, but 
fortified with arguments that mainly have slight effect in these days. He 
had done far better to have utilized the sterling material found in the ar- 
guments of Baudissin, Klostermann, Kohler, Hommel, Jas. Robertson, 
John Smith, and MOller. (Revell, pp. 215. $1.20.) c. Ss. B 


For a number of years Old Testament students have felt the need of 
more such books as Dr. Driver’s “ Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Samuel.” That valuable work has at last found a companion in Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, by C. F. Burney of Oxford 
Much of the material here presented was already available in the most 
recent German commentaries, but it is a great advantage to have it sifted 
and criticized by so judicious and competent a scholar as Mr. Burney. 
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The English student will find here the latest and most.reliable observa- 
tions on the many puzzling or obscure places in the text of Kings. We 
would call particular attention to the notes on the section describing the 
temple and its furnishings, especially the (partly) new and attractive ex- 
planation of the ten “bases” and their lavers, with the accompanying 
photographic illustration of similar temple-vessels recently discovered in 


Cyprus. (Clarendon Press, pp. xlviii, 384. $4.75. E. E. N. 


Notes of a happy and profitable journey in The Land Where Jesus 
Lived is the author’s characterization of his own book. Dr. Hallock was 
one of 820 members of the “Celtic Cruise” of 1902, and he desires par- 
ticularly that his book shall be a memorial of that journey. The company 
entered Palestine by way of Haifa, going thence to Nazareth, the Sea of 
Galilee, and then turning their faces toward Jerusalem. The author has 
good powers of observation and description, and his book is interesting 
reading. Of course there is nothing new in it, nor is it always up to date. 
However, it will serve its purpose with Sunday School teachers and 
scholars in making the Holy Land more real and vivid. (American Tract 
Society, pp. 208. $1.50.) E, K. M. 


“ ? 


Mr. R. S. Morrison, lecturer in Oriental languages at University Col- 
lege, Toronto, has added to Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s Bible Class Primers 
an excellent little sketch of the History of Egypt. The history proper 
extends only to the conquest by Alexander, but there are added chap- 
ters on geography, religion, life, literature, art, etc. In the 116 small 
pages of it all a wonderful amount of information has been very clearly 
and brightly packed. As was inevitable, judgments are sometimes too ab- 
solutely stated, but that will do little harm with those for whom it is in- 
tended. A more serious defect is the lack of a list of books for further 
reading. (Imported by Scribners. 20 cts. net.) D. B. M. 


Professor James Henry Breasted’s Battle of Qadesh is the first de- 
tailed study that has been made in the strategy of the ancient East. That 
battle itself was not by any means one of the turning-points of the world’s 
history. It decided little or nothing except, as now appears, that the 
Hittite general had an excellent grasp of stragetic methods, and that 
Asiatic warfare in general was not conducted simply on the keeping ham- 
mering away principle. But the battle was a picturesque one; Rameses 
II distinguished himself highly in it as a hard fighter if not a good gen- 
eral; so the court poet sang and the court artists painted and cut his praises 
all over Egypt as the single-handed retriever of a lost field. There, up 
and down through the whole land, the Cookist and the Gazer to this day 
open the wide mouth of wonder at the record of a desperate fight on the 
Orontes some 3,000 years ago. 

The records of it, therefore, are plentiful but confused — almost con- 
tradictory. The decipherment, collation, explanation of them has taken 
long. Only recently has it been possible fairly to translate them. Now 
it has fallen to Prof. Breasted to reconstruct the whole situation; to fix 
the site of Qadesh; to determine the movements of the two armies, and 
to give us our first view of ancient Asiatic strategy. Beginnings at this 
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of course there have been. Meyer divined much; Chabas made an excel- 
lent first translation; Maspero, in his earlier account, came close, if briefly, 
to the truth. But great credit is due to the present study for its thorough- 
ness and patient working out of detail. There can be little doubt that the 
battle is now clear and that Prof. Breasted’s explanation will hold its own, 
(Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago: From Vol. V.) 


As we have confidently anticipated, Dr. George Matheson has given us 
a second volume upon Representative Men of the Bible. We hail the book 
It hardly matches its predecessor. But it ranks still well above any 
‘other effort in its class. The author has a rare facility for vividly sketch- 
ing real human life. His work is at once stimulating and steadying, even 
though also at rare intervals eccentric. Again we say, and we say it 
earnestly, let preachers who are feeling after the living pulse-beats of Old 
Testament life for a life stimulus in their sermonic work take in hand 
this and its companion volume. They open a straight path to rich treas- 
ures of real life. (Armstrong, pp. 351. $1.75.) Cc. Sk 


It is good to see various men at work upon O. T. characters. Dr. M. 
B. Wharton publishes a volume upon the Famous Men of the Old Testa- 
ment. This author has none of the scholarly instincts of Dr. Matheson. 
Nor has he any such power of searching, connected thought. And he 
also lacks in real appreciation and fine taste. But in a ringing, popular 
way he exalts the men of old. Quite possibly his type of work stirs some 
to good deeds in the same line. Moreover, a purchaser of this volume 
will find various original poems included in his bargain. (E. B. Treat & 
Co., pp. 333. $1.50.) . C 5 


The late Dr. R. F. Weymouth was well and favorably known to New 
Testament scholars by his “ Resultant Greek Testament.” On the basis of 
that Greek text he prepared and left ready for publication an “ Idiomatic 
translation into everyday English” which has been edited and partly re- 
vised by Ernest Hampden-Cook and published under the title The Modern 
Speech New Testament. New English translations of the Greek Testa- 
ment are becoming, possibly, more numerous than useful. One is inclined 
to pass the same judgment on some of these efforts that Augustine did on 
the numerous Latin versions and their makers of his day. As a rule a 
new English version is either a revision of the text of what may be called 
the English Vulgate (the line of text represented by Wyclif, Tyndale, 
King James’ Version, the Revision of 1881, the new American Revision), 
or it is a completely independent effort actuated by no desire to preserve any 
rendering of the standard English text simply because it is familiar, even 
though it may be correct and in good form. Dr. Weymouth’s translation 
is of the latter class, and as the work of a painstaking scholar is well de- 
serving of careful consideration. As compared with the “ Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament” this one will be found less incined toward strik- 
ingly new renderings chosen more for effect, apparently, than for the de- 
mands of an accurate rendering. As a helpful commentary to be used 
along with the Revised Version this translation, with its good explanatory 
foot notes, should prove very serviceable. But as a translation it is not 
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equal in vigor and faithfulness to the Revised. It is impossible here to 
criticize the renderings in detail. Many of them invite criticism and the 
editor requests that any suggestions that may lead to improvement be sent 
tohim. We should, however, wish him to tell us why tuév ra kaa épya in 
Matt. v: 16 is rendered “ your holy lives.” (Baker & Taylor Co., pp. xvi, 
674. $1.25 net.) E, E. N. 


For ten years Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels has been 
favorably known as a valuable aid to the study of the Gospels. Being 
planned with especial reference to the historical study of the Gospel ma- 
terial it exhibits certain features not found in any other harmony. A re- 
yised edition is now before us which differs from the first in improvements 
in the Table of Repeated Sayings and in the addition of a map of Pales- 
tine, suggestions on the method of study and useful chronological tables. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. xiii, 244. $1.50.) Em N. 


To repeat the Gospel story as told by the four evangelists, neglecting 
doctrinal matter in favor of events, is the plan and scope of Dr. Davis’ 
Annotated Paraphrase of the Story of the Nazarene. Our author assures 
us that he arranges all events, save in one case, in their historical order 
as to time and place. It would be a gratification if one could share Dr. 
Davis’ assurance in these matters. The fact is he brushes aside uncer- 
tainties, treating them rather as settled questions. Our author inter- 
weaves the secular history of the day and enriches his narrative with 
chronological, geographical, and topographical facts, as well as descrip- 
tions of the social customs of the time. He tells us that there is “no 
deviation from the traditional view” of the life of Christ, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic, unless for cogent reasons. Dr. Davis’ method is to 
paraphrase the Gospel text, unfolding its meaning and amplifying the 
narrative by explanations and illustrations drawn from the surroundings. 
The work is divided into ten parts, the first describing the advent, the 
second Christ’s investiture, the third his Judzean ministry, and the remain- 
der following the usual order as given in most of the Gospel harmonies. 
The spirit of the work is reverent, presenting the story of Christus Victor, 
Salvator, Consolator. It is furnished with a synopsis of events, chron- 
ological tables, and a brief index. The work is less scholarly than that of 
Dr. Andrews, but much stiperior to many other recent lives that might 
be mentioned. (Revell, pp. 428. $1.75 net.) E. K. M. 


To the rapidly multiplying presentations of Jesus’ Teaching Dr. Frank 
Hugh Foster has added a small volume to which he has given the title 
The Teaching of Jesus Concerning His Own Mission. It is intended 
as a simple, popular statement of the main elements of Jesus’ doctrine as 
to his purpose and work. The author sums up Jesus’ teaching under a 
few headings, sets them forth plainly, forcibly, and earnestly, and closes 
by including them all within the one great teaching that Jesus came to 
save. There is little discussion of conflicting modern theories. Only in 
the chapter on Salvation as Redemption and Forgiveness does the author 
elaborate his argument and contend for the correctness of his exegesis. 
Dr. Foster is not concerned to offer any “new” theology in this book. 
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He is well within the boundaries of orthodoxy. To many a one who wishes 
to hear the essence of Jesus’ teaching on the points in question this little 
book may prove a helpful guide. We would criticise it chiefly for its 
extreme brevity and its omissions. It does not present adequately Jesus’ 
full, rich thought or teaching on the points chosen, and it has omitted some 
elements very important, if not essential, to even a brief outline of Jesus’ 
doctrine. (Am. Tract Soc., pp. 136. 75 cts.) E. E. N, 


A Life of Christ drawn from the apocryphal and legendary gospels 
and other extra-canonical literature has just come to hand from the pen 
of James DeQuincy Donehoo. The work aims to make accessible to the 
English reader the whole body of ancient and medieval extra-canonical 
literature devoted to the life and words of Jesus Christ. The author's 
plan is to combine all these elements, allowing them to tell their own story 
in the unaltered words of their authors, and explaining, through foot 
notes, the resultant narrative. The merits and defects of such a scheme 
are at once evident. It enables the student of the life of Christ to get a 
good conception of the great mass of accretions which that life had accu- 
mulated by the end of the Middle Ages, and upon which the Roman 
Catholic Church was being nourished. But our author’s plan tends to 
confuse the reader as to the origin of the diverse sources made use of and 
their relative antiquity and value. However, Mr. Donehoo in his excellent 
introduction gives us the key to his work. He first presents a well classi- 
fied list of authorities, and then a list of the main sources, with some ex- 
cellent introductory matter regarding each. At the head of each chapter 
he places the main sources drawn upon and combined into a continuous 
narrative and developing the theme of the chapter. Then by marginal 
references the source of each paragraph is readily determined. A glance 
at the table of contents reveals the fact that the apocryphal, legendary, 
and extra-canonical literature amplifies the life of Christ as portrayed in 
the canonical Gospels, chiefly as regards his birth, childhood, and 
his post-resurrection activity. Mr. Donehoo has done a careful piece of 
work, for which all students of these apocryphal sources will be very 
grateful. The plan has been carried out with skill and discretion, the 
author relying upon the best scholarship and having no specially pet 
theories of his own. His work tends both to discredit and to accredit 
in a way the legendary material of which it is constituted. If wisely 
used the book will serve to a better understanding of the church’s effort 
to understand the life of its Founder and Head. (Macmillan, pp. lix, 
531. $2.50.) E. K. M. 


The editor of the “ Presbyterian Banner” publishes under the title of 
Scenes and Sayings in the Life of Christ his expositions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1902. The work is rather a series of 
studies of certain phases of the life and ministry of Christ, though these 
studies are arranged in a sequence that is intended to be chronological. 
Dr. Snowden has an easy and vivid style, which makes his book good read- 
ing. Our author is of a dogmatic turn of mind, however, and his con- 
clusions have evidently been long since stereotyped. He scarcely touches 
upon any critical questions, and gives the reader little hint of the problems 
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ishes that are involved in any thorough handling of the sources. Such works 
little as the one before us, however, will be read by many people with great 



















































r its avidity and profit. Others will throw the book aside as uncritical and 
esus’ prejudiced. (Revell, pp. 371. $1.50.) E. K. M. 
some 
cous A most sane and effective little book on The Incarnation comes to us 
N. from the pen of J. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Westminster, dealing with 
the problem of the Virgin-birth. It is a reprint of three addresses de- 
spels livered in the Abbey during Advent, 1902. The author rightly conceives 
pen the question in hand to be a matter of widespread, gravely serious thought. 
. the He names in particular two points of view, the scientific and the critical, 
nical as confronting the old faith with serious challenge and doubt. He deals 
101’s with both in utmost respect, deprecating at length all appeals to an archi- 
tory episcopal repronouncement of the old dogma. He feels that the moment 
foot is one of peculiar interest and anxiety even. But he would advise mutual 
eme respect and confidence, while on the one hand scientists search deeper for 
et a the origins of life, and critics explore farther among the origins of our 
ccu- Gospels. Meanwhile he inserts among these friendly discussions these 
man suggestions: First, the fact that Paul and John affirmed the fact while 
; to ignoring the form of the Incarnation is itself of high significance. It 
and intimates that its full value may be appropriated, while the problems of 
lent the Virgin-birth are not so much as named either to affirm or deny. 
issi- Second, man, as described in Scripture, is akin to God, however sad and 
ex- remote his actual state. Here lies a natural basis for the Incarnation. 
pter Third, study the Christ of the Gospel of Mark. He is royally unique. 
ous His life is full of wonder. And all is so natural. Explain him. The 
inal Incarnation is the only key. And within this key it is only to be expected 
nce that the highest wonder of all should be lodged. Face all his life in 
ary, Mark, and there is no incongruity with all the rest in the Virgin-birth. 
| in Approached by this path, that wonder does not seem in the least grotesque. 
and When the whole is viewed together seemliness marks each part. Fourth, 
of the two affirmations in the Gospel records bear signal marks of verity. 
ery They mutually avouch the truth. This, a true historical method, must 
the concede and affirm. Fifth, tradition calls for explanation. How explain 
pet Ignatius and the Creed? And finally this truth has been gladly and rev- 
dit erently cherished by the tenderest, wisest, and saintliest of men in all the 
ely ages. In the face of all tliese facts it cannot be declared incredible. It is 
ort acongruous and appropriate form of explanation of a most glorious and 
lix, comforting fact of our cherished Christian faith. The book is a beautiful 
Ks model of discussion of such a theme at such a time. (Longmans, pp. xvi, 
48. 90 cts. net.) Gu Sei 
of 
na- Among the numerous contributions to the Edwardean literature called 
of forth by the recent bicentenary celebration special interest and importance 
ese must be attached to An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the Trinity, 
cal. edited by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher. The editor embraces in his preface a 
rd- brief literary history of the treatise, together with his own critical views 
yn and speculations regarding it. The major portion of the volume (Part I) 
1€S is given over to a sketch of Edwards’ life and a study of his theology, all 


in Prof. Fisher’s characteristically clear and comprehensive style. The 
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Essay on the Trinity is printed for the most part just as Edwards wrote 
it, the aim of the editor being to reproduce the original as nearly as pos- 
sible. The author’s abbreviations are allowed to stand, and no attempt 
is made to correct the faulty orthography. Every student of Edwards’ 
theology will rejoice over the publication of the Essay on the Trinity, for 
it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and carefully wrought out state- 
ment of his views on that important subject. (Scribners, pp. xv, 142, 
$1.25 net.) Siig 


Mr. John W. Chadwick in his William Ellery Channing, Minister of 


Religion, displays afresh the many excellencies of style which appear in 
all his former books. Readers who were fascinated with his Theodore 
Parker will in this new work miss nothing of that which constituted the 
essential charm of that volume. Brilliant is perhaps an extravagant 
word to apply to Mr. Chadwick’s achievement, but ably and gracefully 
written it certainly is. The story of Channing’s life, while singularly 
devoid of dramatic incident and of the external features which ordinarily 
appeal to the biographer, is, nevertheless, replete with an interest all its 
own. In his attempted measurement of Channing’s influence on American 
life we are pleased to note that the author has had the wisdom to search 
for it in terms of social rather than exclusively theological results. The 
dignity of human nature, the greatness and worth of the human soul as 
over against the extreme Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, was the 
central theme of all Channing’s thought and preaching; and it is mainly 
because of this that he is and will be remembered. It is very clear that 
Mr. Chadwick’s Unitarianism is of a much more radical type than Chan- 
ning’s—a fact which the reader will do well to keep in mind since it 
necessarily lends some personal color to his interpretation of Channing's 
theology. While never lacking sympathy with his subject, it is easy to 
believe that he found the life of Theodore Parker — between whom and 
himself there seems to be a much closer intellectual affinity — a pleasanter, 
more congenial task. The closing paragraph of the book is admirably 
worded: “It is impossible for anyone to study Channing long and care- 
fully and not feel that if, from any height, he sees and knows the present 
order of the world, he finds the realization of his hopes far less in the 
spread of those particular opinions which received his intellectual assent 
than in the softening of sectarian animosities, the diminution of sectarian 
zeal, the kinder mutual regards of different bodies of believers, the en- 
larging sympathy of the world’s great religions, and the labors of those 
men who are doing what they can to lessen party spirit, to improve social 
conditions, and to uphold, in spite of proud contempt and rancorous 
opposition, the things that make for peace.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Pp. xviii, 463. $1.75 net.) S. S. 


The publishers and the family of Dr. Horace Bushnell have placed the 
reading public under no small indebtedness to them by the issue of a new, 
enlarged, and greatly improved edition of his Life and Letters. The re- 
cent commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of Dr. Bushnell’s 
birth furnished new and interesting proof of the power and permanence 
of his influence as a teacher and interpreter of the Christian religion, and 
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of the widening appreciation in which his name is held in this country. 
Many who read Mrs. Mary Bushnell Cheney’s book when it was first 
jssued will feel prompted, we hope, to enjoy it again in its present form; 
many who never read it will now delay no longer. 

Whoever reads the chapters which relate to the doctrinal controversy 
aroused by Bushnell’s theological views will feel amazed at the marvelous 
progress which Christian thought has made in the last fifty years. The 
truth of Christ, as Dr. Bushnell apprehended it, is not so much a belief, or 
system of belief, as a form of life; and only in proportion as it is made to 
possess, divinize, and rule the soul can it be said to have spiritual efficacy. 
God was to him much more than a philosophic deduction, a mere hy- 
pothesis required to account for the universe; he was a person, man’s 
loving friend and companion, whose offer of forgiveness and salvation 
through Christ was something infinitely more than can be comprehended 
or expressed in any man-made theory of atonement. Bushnell set him- 
self with all the ardor-of a prophet to deliver New England from the evil 
consequences of a Calvinistic theology so extreme that one has recently 
characterized it as “orthodox rationalism.” In place of human reason 
and its confident reliance upon logical processes as a means of arriving at 
spiritual truth he substituted the teaching that spiritual truth is directly, 
immediately apprehended by the spirit of man in living communion with 
God. 

In his letters and the more unstudied and spontaneous expressions of 
his thought does he appear most interesting and truly lovable; for here 
is found the clearest revelation of his marvelous personality — so genial 
and tender, so full of youthful exuberance and hope, even amid circum- 
stances which to a less courageous and heavenly-minded man would have 
seemed quite insupportable. Here also we discern that unfailing affec- 
tionateness and tender solicitude for wife and children, wanting which no 
man, however wonderful his achievements, can be truly great in our eyes. 
(Scribners, pp. x, 601. $3.00.) Ss. S. 


The address which Bishop Lawrence delivered a year ago in Trinity 
Church, Boston, in commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the death 
of Phillips Brooks, appears in a little book bearing the title Phillips Brooks. 
A Study. The author must-have found it difficult to treat so vast a sub- 
ject in so small a compass, but most readers will feel that he made a very 
judicious use of the modicum of space which a single oration afforded. 
Emphasis is laid on three particulars in the character and teaching of 
Phillips Brooks as constituting his special contribution to the religious life 
ofour times. (1) His doctrine of the Divine immanence and the essen- 
tial unity of the universe. (2) His serene confidence in God as the God 
of all truth, and his consequent conviction that religion had nothing to 
fear from the discoveries of science. (3) The emphasis which he placed 
on the naturalness and healthiness of the religious life, and the divine 
sonship of man. Without meaning to detract in any way from the author’s 
claim for Phillips Brooks, it should not be forgotten that William Ellery 
Channing was the great inculcator of the doctrine of divine sonship; and 
that while Brooks’ message on this subject came to many with all the 
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freshness and impact of something new, he was, in reality, but reiterating 
the teaching of another great Bostonian of a previous generation, 
(Houghton, Mifflin, pp. vi, 51. 50 cts. net.) s..) 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in his life of Henry Ward Beecher departs widely 
from the lines ordinarily pursued by the biographer. No attempt is made 
at completeness of detail in the delineation of Mr. Beecher’s wonderful 
personality, nor does he gather up and rehearse with any degree of full- 
ness the many interesting facts of his career; for the reason, perhaps, 
that he considers that these have received sufficiently ample treatment 
already. The book may be described as a biographical study which aims 
at impressionistic truthfulness rather than photographic exactness of por- 
traiture. Breadth of treatment is its leading characeristic. The salient 
features of Mr. Beecher’s life are set forth with much fullness and compre- 
hension —e. g., his close identification with all the leading reform move- 
ments of his day, especially the great anti-slavery struggle; the unique 
service which he rendered to his country by his speeches in England, 
which had such a remarkable effect in leading the great middle class of 
the British nation to transfer their sympathy from the Confederate to the 
Union cause; and the profound influence which he exerted on the relig- 
ious life and theological thought of his day. Dr. Abbott’s picture of 
3eecher, though hardly more than a sketch, possesses a degree of merit 
which should entitle it to take rank as the authoritative portrait of one of 
the greatest of nineteenth-century Americans. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 
KEVIN, -457.. $1.75.) $8 


Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, by Francis H. E. Palmer, 
is one of the series describing our European neighbors. It is an interest- 
ing description of the conditions existing today in the dual monarchy. 
It makes clear many of the complex problems arising from racial and re- 
ligious differences, which threaten to overthrow the government on the 
death of the present ruler. The book is well written and richly illus- 
trated. (Putnam, pp. 301. $1.20 net.) Cc. M. G 


Books like Mr. Myron H. Phelps’ Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi 
raise curious problems as to the state of religious thought — apart from 
professional theologians — among us. The book is a study of the Babi 
religion or rather of the Beha‘i branch of Babism, which, under the guid- 
ance of Beha Ullah and his son Abbas Effendi, the present head, has very 
completely superseded the legitimate elder stock ruled over by Subh-i- 
Ezel. Mr. Phelps is innocent of all Persian or Arabic, but he is an ardent 
student of popular philosophy and theology, is eminently dissatisfied with 
Christianity —at least as taught by the Christian Church —and may be 
described, not unfairly, as a gentleman in search of a religion. So he 
came upon the Babis, visited Abbas Effendi in his exile at Acre, stayed 
there for a month under instructions through an interpreter, and has now 
given us his results in excellently clear form. Of course there is little 
new in the book. Those who wish really to understand Babism will turn 
to Prof. E. G. Browne’s books and learn what the first European authority 
thereon has to say. They will discover there that it arose from the 
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Shaykhi sect of Shi‘ites, that there is no essential novelty in it except some 
ideas which it has taken from Christianity and pushed to the most curious 
pantheistic extravagance, in fact, that it, in the conditions of its origin, has 
marked parallelism with the Tai-Ping movement in China. That it, too, 
in every respect but the Christian admixture, is like very many other 
Muslim sects which have risen, run a course and vanished again into the 
bosom of Islam. That it, however, separated itself more and more there- 
from, ceased to be a Muslim sect and came to regard itself as an annuller 
and successor of Islam, even as Islam regards itself as successor of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Such is the situation at present. Babism is the 
last, full, and true revelation, and Abbas Effendi is the representative of 
God upon earth and can claim the belief and obedience of all mankind. 

This then is the prophet whom we are summoned to follow. His 
gospel has broken the barriers of the Oriental peoples and is being 
preached in our midst; here is even a member of the New York bar 
writing a book about it. The East again claims the religious guidance 
of the West. That the West sorely needs religious guidance is truer 
than we like to think; to the Oriental our materialism is overwhelming 
and our idea of religion a farce; our God, for them, is a benevolent some- 
thing to whom we, at stated intervals, pay some perfunctory devotion 
and then think no more of it till the next time comes round. If we are 
too apt to regard the Oriental as a dissolute hypocrite, he retorts upon us 
as godless dogs. The East, then, may have something to teach us after 
all. So we may well ask what this new gospel is. It proves to be very 
old indeed. It is simply a bundle of syncretism from all the dead and 
dying sects of Islam. The philosophical basis, which Mr. Phelps finds 
so attractive, is the ordinary Sufi theory; its method and hierarchy is 
borrowed from the Isma‘ilians who gave us also the Fatimids, the As- 
sassins, the Druzes, and divers other things; its ethics is an omnium 
gatherum from all the mystics and moralists of the Muslim world. New 
in it is the queer admixture of Christianity spoken of above; some of the 
queerer results of it seem to be unknown to Mr. Phelps; they will be found 
in Prof. Browne’s “ Year in Persia.” Of course Mr. Phelps does not recog- 
nize the provenance of all the jumble which he gravely sets before us. 
His knowledge of Islam does not go far enough for that. But the ele- 
ments stand out with absolute clearness on his pages. Literal, if uncon- 
scious quotations, are strewn through these and prove how carefully and 
well he has done his work. So his book may be taken as a distinct sup- 
plement to those of Prof. Browne; more it can hardly claim to be. 

Yet its value and interest is not there. These lie rather in its exhibi- 
tion of a plainly outstanding phase of American life and thought — the 
eager snatching at any promise and claim of authoritative religious 
guidance. As a consequence any prophet, nowadays, may have a hearing 
and a following if he but proclaim stoutly enough his own doctrine and 
divine appointment, which cannot but raise the questions: Has the 
Christian Church, in its present so prevalent abandonment of theological 
teaching and the authoritative attitude for an idea of philanthropy and a 
system of ethics, not misread the signs of the time and the needs of the 
people? Does there really exist that popular objection to positive re- 
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ligious teaching and to the conception of a special revelation of which we 
have heard so much? 

The introduction by Prof. Browne should be read and taken to heart 
by every theologian, above all by every missionary. It is written by a man 
who has a rare knowledge of the Muslim, especially the Persian, East, 
and is sound to the core. The student who has realized its truth is well 
on his way. (Putnam, pp. xliv, 260. $1.40.) D. B. M. 


By far the best general History of Christian Preaching is that just is- 
sued by Prof. T. Harwood Pattison. There are numerous monographs 
upon different periods and many books of “ Sketches” of eminent preach 
ers. The biography of individuals is ample. But this book and one by 
Dr. Broadus are among the few books covering the whole field. This is 
more voluminous than the work of Dr. Broadus. It is finely illustrated 
with portraits of the more eminent men. It is fuller than Dr. Broadus’ 
history on modern, especially English preachers. The writer blends 
judiciously the personal and the homiletic data regarding the men he dis- 
cusses. We wish that the limits of the book had given ample space to 
the personal delineation for which Dr. Pattison with his sympathy and 
humor is so richly endowed. Chapters two and three on “ The Preaching 
of Jesus” and “ Apostolic Preaching” seem to be peculiarly fresh and 
valuable. For the sake of completeness as a manual the book sacrifices 
somewhat fullness of discussion regarding the most eminent names. We 
wish that much material could have been put into foot notes or finer type 
to allow ampler presentation of the personality, methods, etc., of the 
greater men. We wish too that Dr. Pattison had devoted a chapter to 
some broad deductions upon preaching based upon his wide survey. 
These wishes, however, only indicate that we want more of his good 
things — and yet the volume is a large one and could not be well increased 
in size for the purpose in view. We are under great debt for so clear 
and forceful and fascinating a book upon a theme which has been so 
neglected: for it is a remarkable fact that this field has been relatively 
somewhat overlooked. Pastors would find it very stimulating in their 
work to get into fellowship with their fellow craftsmen by reading this 
volume, and would derive not only fresh knowledge but deeper motives 
in their work, from this best book of its class. (American Baptist Pub. 
Soc., pp. 406. $1.50.) A. RM. 


The increasing sense of the interest in the words and music of hymns 
is attested by the appearance of Prof. David R. Breed’s History and Use 
of Hymns and Hymn-Tunes, which he says is the “the outgrowth of my 
own needs as a teacher of practical theology” (in the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.) Fourteen chapters are devoted to hymns 
and some to tunes. In each case an attempt is made to trace the history 
of the form in several stages and to classify the phenomena of present 
usage. For example, after chapters on Ancient, Greek and Latin, and 
German hymns, and on the Metrical Psalters, the field of English Hym- 
nody is divided into three periods: (a) 1650-1780, Doctrinal and Di- 
dactic, (b) 1780-1850, Missionary and Evangelistic, (c) 1850-  , Ex 
perimental and Devotional; and then in each period certain writers afe 
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selected as typical and subjected to a brief examination. The plan is 
strongly controlled by the well-known lists of hymns in order of hymnal- 
usage that are given in King’s “Anglican Hymnology” and Benson’s 
“The Best Hymns.” 

There are many excellent features about this book. It aims to be or- 
derly and to present its subject ‘in its historic evolution. The style is ciear, 
positive, and not effusive. Many of the judgments expressed and the 
summary statements offered are certainly sound. And the manifest desire 
to magnify and dignify a neglected subject is heartily to be commended. 
We have no doubt that many readers will derive benefit from using the 
book as a guide to study. 

But we are constrained to add that the book is singularly disfigured 
by errors in detail. We started to make a list of these as they happened 
to be noted, but grew weary in the effort. As samples of the rather fre- 
quent mistakes in words (misprints?) we mention “Guido Arentino (p. 
28), “ Excelcis” (p. 16), “stupedit” (p. 35), “ Terrible distressed” (p. 
m1), “East Grimstead” (p. 237), “ Totenham Court Chapel” (p. 147), and 
the atrocious blunder in the fourth clause of the Te Deum “ inaccessibili 
voce,’ for “incessabili” (p. 18). These little inaccuracies are paralleled 
by many doubtful or erroneous assertions upon many points. We doubt 
whether Miriam’s Song is “the oldest specimen of choral song in all 
literature” (p. 13), whether Hebrew psalmody was suspended in the 
Exile (p. 15), whether “neither David nor David’s times can be so well 
known from the Books of Samuel as from David’s Psalms” (p. 70), etc., 
and as to a numebr of historical analyses and definitions, particularly the 
limits and characterization of the author’s “ Three Periods” (pp. 70-81). 
We think that it is not true that accentual and rhymed verse was invented 
by Christian hymnists (implied on p. 27), that Gregory the Great did all 
the things for music often attributed to him (pp. 259-260), that “ Sternhold 
associated with himself another poet, John Hopkins” (p. 58), that the 
Scottish Psalter of 1650 “became the psalter of the psalm-singing 
churches of the English tongue for two hundred years” (p. 61), that 
Watts’ Psalms were published in 1707 (p. 63), that what our author 
persists in calling “The Bay Psalmist” “passed through a number of 
editions unaltered for about one hundred years” (p. 64), ete., ete. 

We might go on to emphasize the singularly defective and misleading 
impression regarding the scope and tendencies of Ninteenth Century 
Hymnody that the author’s method involves — throwing emphasis, for in- 
stance, on Miss Adams and Newman on the strength of a single hymn 
each, and totally ignoring men like Kelly, Conder, Monsell, Gill, How, 
Lynch, Ellerton, Thring, Wordsworth, not to speak of lesser names. We 
might point out the exceedingly inadequate and faulty account of the 
genésis of our hymn-tunes—a subject that is crowded into a corner in 
these pages by a useless disquisition upon some points in the history of 
music before 1000. 

The best part of the book is that devoted to the discussion of particular 
hymnists and their hymns. But the general framework in which this is 
set is very poor, showing that the author has not done the original work 
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that he ought before publishing what purports to be a comprehensive 
history nor used any great judgment in arranging the materials with 
which he was familiar. (Revell, pp. 364. $1.50 net.) W. S. B 


A Short History of American Presbyterianism is a title which ade 
quately describes the contents of a little volume of composite authorship 
the purpose of which is to tell in fewest words the essential facts regard- 
ing the planting and development of the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try. The period covered is from the earliest beginnings to the reunion of 
1869. The story is divided into three periods, with divisions and authors 


as follows: I. From the founding of the church to the American Reyo-’ 


lution, by Prof. Alexander T. McGill of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
II. From the American Revolution to 1786, by Prof. Samuel M. Hopkins 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. III. From 1786 to 1869, by Prof, 
Samuel J. Wilson of Western Theological Seminary. (Presb. Board of 
Pub., pp. 207. 25 cts. net.) $:8i 


The third volume of the “Story of the Churches” series to make its 
appearance is The Methodists, by Prof. John Alfred Faulkner. The 
various excellencies which characterized the earlier volumes are present 
also in this. To condense the history of one of our great religious de- 
nominations into a story of about forty thousand words, and make it at 
the same time a reasonably adequate and readable story, is not the easiest 
task in the world. Prof. Faulkner is to be congratulated on the degree 
of success with which his particular task has been achieved. (Baker & 
Taylor Co., pp. 264. $1.00 net.) S. Ss. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has just published the record of its first twenty years’ work (1880- 
1900), entitled Twenty Years’ History. The compiler, Mrs. T. L. Tomkin- 
son, is to be congratulated on the admirable way in which she has avoided 
the danger of overloading the story of the movement with masses of sta- 
tistical material. The record of the two decades is.a noble one, full of all 
the patience, self-denial, and heroism of missionary effort, and also full of 
blessed results which surely promise greater things for the future. It is 
all so well told that the reader forgets that he is reading a semi-official 
compilation, and reads on because he has become interested in these women 
and their work and in the growth of their society. No Methodist home or 
Sunday School should be without this little book. (Woman’s Home Miss. 
Soc. of M. E. Church, Cincinnati, pp. viii, 301. $1.25.) E. E. N. 


Among the many popular works on human immortality which have 
recently come to light we know of none which in clear grasp of the prob- 
lem, in general poise and thoughtful presentation of argument, is as good 
as Rev. William Chester’s Immortality a Rational Faith. He holds that 
the argument for immortality if it is to have effectiveness must be cumu- 
lative; absolute demonstration is impossible, but he believes a moral 
certainty can be reached. Science, Philosophy, and Religion do not any 
of them contain demonstrations, but all contain what he characterizes as 
“predictions” of immortality. The book is accordingly arranged in 
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three main divisions, as indicated, with a thoughtful closing chapter on 
Conditions of Life after Death. The presentation in each division is 
well wrought out. (Revell, pp. 207. $1.00 net.) A. LG 


Some months ago Alfred Russell Wallace published in the Independent 
and also in the Fortnightly Review an article the purpose of which was 
to show that the earth holds a unique and almost central position in the 
stellar universe, and that its geological history indicates that it alone is, 
or ever has been, the suitable abode for man. This thesis, emended and 
elaborated, has been wrought out into a considerable volume bearing the 
title of the shorter article, Man’s Place in the Universe. This work is not 
designed to be primarily a study in astronomy, and astronomical criticism 
has made it clear that the writer’s competency in this particular field of 
scientific investigation is by no means impeccable. The eminent author’s 
purpose is fundamentally apologetic. He aims to defend the supremacy 
of man as a spiritual being from the line of attack that would discount 
both his uniqueness and his significance in view of the unimportance of 
the planet on which he lives and the probability that there are elsewhere 
in the abysses of space myriads of other rational beings. In spite of the 
fine assertion of the inherent nobility of man which the book contains, the 
reader of the present generation will feel that its chief interest is bio- 
graphical. It is now well on toward half a century since there came to 
Wallace on his fever-stricken bed in the Moluccas the idea of progress 
through natural selection which gave him a place beside Darwin as one 
of the founders of the modern theory of biological evolution. This work 
shows how the problems which the first decades of controversy brought to 
the fore burned themselves into his consciousness. Not only theology, but 
man’s natural instinct revolted against the insignificance and the degrada- 
tion to which the theory of Evolution at first seemed to condemn those 
who had felt themselves the lords of creation, and the recipients of God’s 
redemptive act through Christ. This work would at that time have come 
with a comforting assurance to those who felt themselves crushed by the 
sheer bigness of the process sketched by the evolutionary hypothesis. 
It is interesting to see how this problem has continued to be of supreme 
importance to one who, like Wallace, lived into those early discussions. 
To a man of the twentieth century spirit these questions of space and 
time have fallen into the background, and ethical and spiritual problems 
have taken their place. The common feeling is that if the latter are 
solved the former will take care of themselves. This book remains thus 
not unfittingly symbolized by the volcanic peak of Ternate, where his 
first great idea came to him—a landmark of past convulsions of ideas, 
an index of a time when new continents of thought were being defined and 
ancient conceptions were being submerged. The book is beautifully 
printed and illustrated by numerous maps and drawings. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., pp. 326. $2.50 net.) AL LaG 


Dr. Paul Carus persists in his energetic endeavors to popularize 
knowledge in respect to Oriental religions. His last effort appears in a 
small pamphlet The Canon of Reason and Virtue, which is an extract 
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from his larger work, Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King, which has already been 
reviewed in our pages. This extract from the Chinese philosopher’s writ- 
ings is of interest, and to those who wish a sample of his work is perhaps 
as serviceable as anything accessible. (The Open Court Pub. Co. 25 cts, 
net.) A. og 


Prof. George William Knox of Union Theological Seminary was in- 
vited to give the first of the N. W. Taylor Lectures before the Yale 
Divinity School. These, as published, constitute The Direct and Funda- 
mental Proofs of the Christian Religion. The author’s general apologetic 


method is the correct one of starting with a minimum of belief and trying, 


to establish that, and then, on a foundation so established, of rearing a 
more complete edifice of reasonable belief. In this volume he proposes 
to discuss only the minimum. The “question here is simply, Is the 
Christian Religion true to men who accept unhesitatingly the modern 
view of the world.” This book is the first effort of a domesticated 
Ritschlism to formulate an apolegetic. The quotation already made 
from the Preface shows at the basis of the book the laudable motive 
which has impelled the whole Ritschlian movement, the method in detail 
shows the originality, and at times the brilliancy, which we should expect 
from the author, and the conclusion is the one characteristic of the school 
of thought which the book represents. The argument may be summarized 
as follows: In the discernment of truth, certainly in the field of religion, 
value judgments are of supreme significance. That religion may be said 
to be true, and also absolute, which satisfies, and satisfies completely, 
man’s inherent religious need and supplies him with an adequate ethical 
ideal and impulse. Christianity does this as respects the former through 
its idea of God as Love, and as respects the latter through the idea of the 
Kingdom of God. The possession of these two ideas is the center of Chris- 
tianity, and the proof of them should form the center of an apologetic to 
a modern man. Any adequate criticism of the book would involve a 
discussion of the premises and conclusions of a whole theological school, 
which it is needless to say is impracticable here. The inherent weakness 
of the whole position is its view of Christ, which is nebulous and ill- 
defined. It attempts to erect on a basis professedly objectively historical, 
a superstructure combined of the diverse elements of metaphysical phe- 
nominalism, ethical realism, empirical mysticism, and skeptical criticism, 
and to persuade the world that this is a purely scientific process leading 
to an assured result. We are not of the opinion that by this method 
either the true significance of the person and work of Christ or of the re- 
ligion which bears his name can be established. In the particular volume 
before us the chapter of most interest and originality is the Fifth. In 
this the Conflict of Religions, as instanced by the strife between Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, is developed with fine skill and intimate knowl- 
edge. It could well be elaborated into a volume and we hope it may be. 
(Scribners, pp. x, 196. $1.20 net.) A. LG 


Dr. George A. Gordon’s Lyman Beecher Lectures on Ultimate Concep- 
tions of Faith received at the time of their delivery much and favorable 
comment in the religious press. After three introductory chapters on The 
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Preacher as a Theologian, The Quest for a Theology, The Categories of 
Faith, Dr. Gordon, in the last six chapters, takes up successively The In- 
dividual Ultimate: Personality, The Social Ultimate: Humanity, The 
Historical Ultimate: Optimism, The Religious Ultimate: Jesus Christ, 
The Universal Ultimate: The Moral Universe, The Absolute UI- 
timate: God. Dr. Gordon’s theological views and his power of 
expressing strongly his profound convictions will unquestionably win 


for this last work of his a wide reading. The framing of the 


topics treated is distinctive of the man’s habit of thought. He al- 


ways deals in ultimates. He loves to feel the sense of crises in his prob- 
lems and the sense of completion in his solutions. This mental attitude 
is reflected in the style. The sentence is the unit of his thought. The 
pages are scintillant with epigrams, and the longer sentences, even, stand 
as self-sufficient wholes. Open the volume almost anywhere and the 
first sentence your eye lights on will in numberless cases have that pe- 
culiar quality of unrelatedness that makes it quotable, i. e., that suits it to 
a different context. His utterance is sometimes enriched by a really 
extraordinary amplitude of suggestive adjectives, occasionally manifests 
something of poetic vision into the heart of things, and it is always posi- 
tive. In his earlier work the potent influence of the best Greek philosophy 
has always been most characteristic. In these lectures the author seems 
to have felt, as never before, the charm of the masters of modern philo- 
sophical thought. Throughout the book emanate the qualities of a 
thoughtful, courageous, and unusually responsive nature. (Houghton, 


Mifflin, pp. xix, 398. $1.30.) Ae Be G 


My Struggles for Light, by R. Wimmer, is, on the whole, a rather re- 
markable little book. It bears the sub-title “Confessions of a Preacher,” 
and the intensely subjective note suggested thereby gives the key to the 
whole. It is written throughout in the first person and presents certain 
phenomena of the life of the world of things and of men which suggest 
problems that demand a solution if the spirit is to be at rest in a sincere 
freedom from self-delusion. The “light” to which the author attains 
through his “ struggle” is a tolerant Unitarianism. While we cannot feel 
that a clearer, warmer light might not have been found, we would express 
a cordial sympathy with many of the view points reached on the way 
thither. After reading a few pages one is convinced that the method of 
presenting thought will become very tedious before the end is reached; 
but such proves not to be the case. There is an art in the selection and 
Presentation of material that is surprisingly fresh. The thoughts offered 
are not so new as to be at all startling, but seem to well up with a natural- 
ness that gives to their conviction a peculiar charm. (Putnam; pp. 216. 


$1.25 net.) Ay. Ee Ge 


Among the “ Decennial Publications” of the University of Chicago 
appears Studies in Logic, edited by Prof. John Dewey. To anyone whose 
conceptions of logic are such that the term calls to mind chiefly the work 
of Aristotle, or Thompson’s “ Laws of Thought,” or Jevons’ “ Principles of 
Logic,” this book will be immensely illuminating as to the range of modern 
logical discussion, and the intimacy of its relation, in substance as well as 
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form, to Psychology, Epistemology, and Metaphysics. The papers it 
contains are not intended for a leisurely perusal after dinner, but are 
throughout stimulating and intellectually quickening. It is impossible, in 
the space at command, to describe, to say nothing of criticising, the views 
expounded. Eleven papers are presented by eight different writers, half 
of whom are at present professors in Chicago University. Among the 
topics discussed are Thought and its Subject Matter, in four interesting 
papers by Dr. Dewey, Image and Idea in Logic, by Prof. Gore, Valuation 
as a Logical Process, by Prof. Stuart of Iowa University. (University of 


Chicago Press, pp. xiv, 388. $2.50 net.) AL Lise 


Man and the Divine Order is the eleventh in a series of volumes pub- 
lished by Horatio W. Dresser. It consists of a series of essays and lec- 
tures written at different times and now brought together as the progres- 
sive constituents of a volume. It contains a critical presentation of various 
philosophical systems and hypotheses leading up to what the author calls 
a “constructive idealism,” which the writer tells us will be more fully 
elaborated in a later volume, and which, “ when fully worked out, will have 
much in common with the constructive idealism of the Neo-Hegelians.” 
The author has read widely and has a ready facility in the amplification 
of his points of view. (Putnam, pp. vi, 448. $1.60.) ALG 


We have from the pen of Prof. Sheldon of Boston University in quite 
unrestricted bulk a System of Christian Doctrine. It handles in a leisurely 
mood everything of old embraced in a theological scheme, beginning with 
the Principles of Rational Certainty and terminating with various Ap- 
pendices following the treatment of The Final Dispensation. The treat- 
ment is marked with easy discursiveness. It is nowhere strenuous, no- 
where stamped with individuality, nowhere specially suggestive of any 
special timeliness. It is the body of familiar, old truth put in the old, 
familiar way. Nothing calls for special exception, nothing for special 
remark. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 635. $2.50.) cs. 5 


Anselm’s most important theological and philosophical writings were 
the Proslogium containing the famous ontological argument, the Mono- 
logium and Cur Deus Homo, the last being the most important contribu- 
tion to Christology in the medizval period. These are presented as num- 
ber 54 of the Religion of Science Library in an English translation by S. 
N. Deane. Additional value is given to the work by an extract from 
Weber’s History of Philosophy showing Anslem’s position in the world 
of thought and also the opinions of various philosophers from Descartes 
to Flint regarding Anselm’s ontological argument. This work is valuable 
because it makes accessible the best thought of one of the world’s great 
thinkers. Many may own and read this little book who would never 
have access to Anselm’s Latin works. (The Open Court Pub. Co., pp. 
288. Cloth $1.00, paper S5octs.) Cc. M. & 


One of the last works of the late Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg was the 
completion of his Sociology, the Science of Human Society, and it fitly 
crowns a life of great usefulness. The author was known for many yeals 
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to hundreds of Americans in Berlin as the scholarly, warm-hearted pastor 
of the American Church in that city. This book is the result of much pre- 
vious work along the same line. One of the pleasant surprises to the aver- 
age reader will be to find that the author is sufficiently acquainted with his 
subject to express himself in simple language. He defines Sociology 


as the science of human society and then enters into a full and valuable 
discussion of the meaning of the word society. The main divisions of 
the work are: I. The Nature of Society. II. The Evolution of So- 
ciety. III. Sociological Ethics. There are continued evidences of Ger- 
man thoroughness in his discussion of the opinions of other men, but it is 
still more plainly evident that he has thought the subject through for 
himself. This is probably the best book at present available for the man 
who wishes to gain an intelligent view of present sociological opinions. 
(Putnam, 2 vols., pp. 408 and 339. $4.50 net.) eG 


The continued growth of socialism makes desirable A History of So- 
cialism in the United States. This is written by Morris Hillquit, one of 
the leading men in the Socialist Labor Party. The earlier chapters in the 
book are taken up with a description of the communistic and other similar 
experiments in the United States and do not add much to what is already 
accessible in Noyes’ History of American Socialism and Hind’s American 
Communities. The value of the work lies in its consideration of the 
modern movement in which the main thought is the transformation of 
society through socialistic influences, not separation from society in 
isolated communities. 

The book has its value in presenting to us the growth and present con- 
ditions of socialism in the United States, especially the political side of 
socialism. The longest chapter is on the Socialistic Labor Party, on which 
the author can speak with experience. This is a welcome addition to 
sociological literature. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 371. $1.50 net.) c.M.G. 


Those interested in social work will find no better handbooks than is 
a series entitled “ American Philanthropy of the XIXth Century.” There 
have already appeared books on the “Care of Destitute, Neglected, and 
Delinquent Children,’ “Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy,” 
“Friendly Visiting Among the Poor,’ and “The Development of Thrift.” 
Mr. Brackett of Baltimore has now given us a most timely and valuable work 
on Supervision and Education in Charity. It is the completest work avail- 
able upon the history of public and private agencies of relief in this coun- 
try. He gives us an account of the early individual pioneers like Tucker- 
man, Howe, Manning, Miss Dix and others; takes up the public agencies, 
state and local; private associations for supervision, and national con- 
ferences. He points out the various forms of educational work organized 
by the C. O. S. societies, and the special schools projected or in operation 
for special training in charitable methods. He has an elaborate chapter 
showing what different colleges and seminaries are doing along these 
lines, and the efforts made by women’s clubs. The value of the book is in 
its wealth of information — knowledge hitherto only accessible to an in- 
quirer by elaborate research. The style is clear, the arrangement lucid, 
the index ample. Mr. Brackett has placed us under a great obligation. 
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This book, together with Mr. Devine’s book on the “ Practice of Charity,” 
will give the modern student of these subjects a fine equipment. (Mac. 
millan, pp. 222. $1.00 net.) A. RM, 


The book entitled An Examination of Society, by Louis Welles, is not 
so much a new treatise on Sociology as an attempt to form a thesis re. 
garding social structure based upon an historical study. Accepting the 
ultra-scientific doctrine of evolution he makes a broad survey of the 
world’s source of history from “primeval savagery and animality” up 
through the Oriental, classic, and modern civilizations into modern s0- 
ciety. His main thesis is that as soon as prehistoric family groups passed 
into the tribal and national stages that early stratification began into two 
principal classes, the upper and lower: a social cleavage as he calls it, 
based primarily upon ownership of the lower by the upper classes, and later 
(when society passed from nomadism to settled life), upon aristocratic 
land monopoly. Ancient common property in the soil was not democratic 
communism but upper class communism. The integration or drawing 
together of mankind in social groups of increasing size rests upon the 
concomitant integration of a huge mass of material and spiritual capital 
whereby the resources of nature are adapted to human needs. Material 
capital means physical toil, labor product, a wealth used for the production 
of still more wealth from the earth’s resources. Spiritual or intangible 
capital means order, law, social organization, scientific and_ literary 
knowledge, etc. 

Social cleavage is one of the principal factors in the capitalization 
of social development. This cleavage, for want of a better term, is a 
cosmic process going on all the time, so that society is a collectivism de- 
veloping under the forms of individualism. The individual is an expres- 
sion of cosmic forces acting through himself and his environment. 
Whether he is something more than this, the author’s aim, he says, does 
not warrant him to inquire. This stratification of society into upper and 
lower classes he develops historically in the great civilizations from slav- 
ery, through serfdom, to the modern economic systems. It seems to him 
an inevitable ‘trend, full of inevitable injustices and resulting successively 
in crises and in decline of national power. Each stage of development, 
however, brings with it greater enlightenment, and presents factors of 
higher spiritual and intelligent capital which marks advance. In Oriental, 
classic, and modern civilization the land capital is the most determinative 
of power, and this tends to become more and more the po ion of the 
upper classes as social cleavage develops. The operation of this great 
law or this great wrong (he does not distinguish) is noticeable today 
and he shows the results in Europe and in America. The solvent may be 
either socialism or the single tax upon land. He inclines to the latter. 
The book is able and interesting if the premises are granted. It is a cold 
discussion, which seems to rule out remorselessly religion, and to a large 
degree ethical considerations; his reasoning often brings him to the verge 
of these considerations, but he seems to think them beyond the range 
of his discussion, or, at any rate, altogether beside his line of thought. 
Not only the type of his evolutionary thought but his concept of indi 
vidualism makes this method of his discussion inevitable. Able and fas- 
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cinating as his pages often are, the book shows how unscientific an inquiry 
may become which ignores in a process certain evident historical data. 
But within the range of his inquiry and allowing for the limitations of 
his data as a satisfactory basis of an Examination of Society, the book 
has much interest and originality, and will repay careful reading. One of 
the best arguments for Henry George’s contention for a single tax may be 
found in the latter part of this book, as well as for the insufficiency of the 
program of the socialist. The bibliographies are scholarly and volumi- 
nous; the style is clear, and the main contention persistently followed with 
little extraneous matter introduced. (Argus Press, pp. 325. $1.75.) 
A. R. M. 


This book is an attempt to discuss the causes of Anti-Semitism. The 
author has been charged by some with being an Anti-Semite, and by 
others with being biased in favor of the Jews. But the author disclaims 
either extreme, and merely contends that an opinion so general as Anti- 
Semitism, which has flourished in all countries and in all ages before and 
after the Christian era, could not spring from a mere whim or fancy, but 
must be the effect of deep and serious causes. These he has traced with 
great learning and ability. The Jew in antiquity, in early and middle- 
age Christian countries, and at the present time, is brought vividly before 
us in his own race antipathies, and in the antagonisms and persecutions 
of others. The religious, the racial, and the economic sources of this 
feeling are abundantly illustrated. The causes not only of the medieval 
but of the Russian persecutions are here displayed with great interest. 
The author, M. Lazare, suffers in places from the inadequate translation of 
from the French, judging by the bungling style sometimes manifest, and 
also from occasional carelessness in printing. The literature upon this 
subject, especially in its modern phases, is not large, and so this book 
fills an important place, and should have careful reading. The table of 
contents, following the French custom, is at the close of,the book. (The 
International Library Pub. Co., pp. 384. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


Maud Ballington Booth, the “ Little Mother” to thousands of men in 
our prisons, gives something of her experience in work for the convicts 
in After Prison— What? It is “a plea from the heart of one who knows 
them for those who cannot voice to the world their own thoughts and 
feelings.” After reading the book the conviction comes that the men be- 
hind the bars do not differ greatly from other men and many instances 
are given of reform where reform seemed out of the question. The main 
thought of the book is suggested by the title. When the prisoner faces 
the world after his confinement what is to become of him? He naturally 
drifts back into his old haunts and habits after a few honest but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get work. Mrs. Booth writes about the work which is 
being done to help these men take their places amongst men. The title 
of her last chapter is Does it Pay? After reading the book there can be 
but one answer to the question. (Revell, pp. 290. $1.25 net.) Cc. M. G. 


The chapter that challenges especial attention in The Souls of Black 
Folk, by W. E. B. DuBois is the one which discusses the policy of Booker 
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Washington. The author, who is one of the same race, while careful to 
emphasize his recognition of the inestimable services of that great leader, 
takes sharp issue with him in what appears to be three lines of argument, 
touching political rights, social status, and higher education. On the 
whole one is impressed with the contrast between the reasoner’s rather 
impetuous earnestness to enter speedily into the inheritance of higher 
civilization and the more patient process employed by the race leader as 
the wisest and surest means of reaching that end. It is no small honor, 
however, to “the black peasantry” that these essays and sketches should 
appear. The revelation of human misery, as known by the dark-skinned 
folk, the record of leadership against enormous odds, and the cry of 
spiritual struggle, which one encounters in these pages, speak profoundly 
of the deeper recesses of the mystery of existence. (McClurg & Co., pp. 
264. $1.20 net.) S$. Ta 


Prof. Ferdinand S. Schenck has presented to the public a most com- 
pendious book entitled Modern Practical Theology, with the sub-title “A 
Manual of Homiletics, Liturgics, Poimenics, Archagics, Pedagogy, Sociol- 
ogy, and the English Bible.” Separate volumes, in many forms, on each 
of these topics have been issuing from the press for years. The possible 
treatment of them all in one volume is startling. But we are indebted 
to Dr. Schenck for trying to do, and for doing well, a very difficult task. 
Doubtless this book furnishes us a sort of syllabus of his amplified lectures 
in these several departments. It gives us an insight into his method of 
teaching as well as the content of his lectures. As exhaustive treatment 
this book should not be criticised —as suggestive outline it may be con- 
sidered with much interest. In this compass it seems to us admirable. 
Although designed primarily, especially in Archagics (or organizing the 
church), for the Dutch Reformed denomination, it is full of. practical 
suggestiveness for all students and church workers. So little attention 
has been given in seminaries to Pedagogics that the chapters on this sub- 
ject will be scanned with interest by those who have left the seminary 
before those studies were introduced. The discussion shows acquaintance 
with some of the best modern books, and, though the bibliographies are 
meagre, they are select. The most distinctive contributions of the book 
are the departments of Pedagogy and Sociology — because, as the author 
says, there are no text-books on these subjects available for special use 
in a seminary. This is not the case in Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 
Proportionately we feel that the section on Poimenics is least amply 
treated, and his method in Homiletics is best adapted to his own use ina 
classroom supervised by his own personality. This remark suggests that 
this book is most interesting as a suggestion of method rather than as 4 
usable handbook. It is interesting and full of the professor’s treating 
impulse and manner. In his own hands it would be vital — so thoroughly 
has his own personality evidently entered his syllabus. It would be dif- 
ficult, however, for another of like individuality of thought and method 
to use the book as the author himself can use it. It will prove especially 
instructive to general readers and to pastors who have not had especial 
seminary training along those lines. It will be of great service also as t0 
method, to other teachers in these departments in theological seminaries. 
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One of the chief points of significance in this book is that it recognizes 
the broadening conception of Practical Theology. That the demand is 
widespread is evidenced by the appearance of this book from one of the 
more conservative seminaries of the country. Both Pedagogy and So- 
ciology are suggestive of the more modern thought and treatment. That 
the author has kept abreast with modern theories and methods in these 
chapters of his book and has yet kept also vital his evangelical views 
and motives is no small tribute to the skill and breadth of his treat- 
ment. His section on the English Bible is also significant: for many min- 
isters, familiar with the Greek and Hebrew, often have small acquaintance, 
for practical use, of the version which people are using. This book in- 
dicates the aroused interest and importance which is now growing to be 
manifested toward this neglected element, Ministerial Training. The 
book is carefully enumerated and the varied type used in distinguishing 
the points adds to the ready accessibility of its contents. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, pp. 320. $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


Discourses on War, by William Ellery Channing, is the third volume 
in the International Library, published under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Union. All who are familiar with Channing’s life will easily 
recall his pronounced attitude toward militarism in general, and the con- 
spicuous service which he rendered in various ways during the period of 
his active ministry to the cause of peace. He based his opposition to war 
on the high ground that a resort to arms as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes is essentially and fundamentally a violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. Six of Channing’s best addresses and 
sermons on war are ‘included in this volume, all carefully edited and pre- 
faced with a rather lengthy introduction by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. (Pub- 
lished for the International Union by Ginn & Co., pp. lxi, 229. 50 cts. net.) 


The new preacher of the City Temple, London, Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
holds a large place in the public eye, partly because he is successor to Dr. 
Parker, partly because of his own fame at Brighton before he came to 
London. He will fill a place of his own in the Temple for he is not at all 
like Dr. Parker as a preacher. His exegesis is saner and more scholarly. 
His range of reading and illustration is ampler. He is more of a topical 
preacher than most Englishmen today. There is not quite so much ex- 
position, and a wider range of discussion. His topics are largely doctrinal 
—but his doctrinal teaching has none of the commentary or the lecture- 
toom flavor about it. One is impressed with its direct practical personal 
grip upon men as they are living and thinking today. He has little time to 
dwell upon negations, but he is very desirous of helping men in their funda- 
mental difficulties. He is positive, optimistic, earnest. He is simple and 
clear and the average man will easily follow him: but the more thoughtful 
and scholarly will feel that they have to do with a man of wide reading, 
who has sympathies for the difficulty of men today, but has also a positive 
gospel to give. This volume of City Temple Sermons, like many we have 
lately reviewed, gives no warrant for the idea, so easily entertained by 
some. that the modern pulpit is declining. (Revell, pp. 286. $1.00 net.) 

A. R. M. 
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The series of sermons from prominent Presbyterian preachers, now 
issuing, present a striking variety both in style and content. Other vyol- 
umes have been reviewed as they came out. Two new volumes are before 
us: one by Dr. Cuyler and one by Dr. Miller. Dr. Cuyler’s volume, 4 
Model Christian, contains two sermons previously published. Few Ameri- 
can preachers have been so conspicuous in service as the eminent and 
beloved Dr. Cuyler, who for so long a time was pastor in Brooklyn, 
This volume goes far to show us why he was so conspicuous in his inti- 
mate pastoral office. His sermons grew out of his experiences with the 


souls he dealt with. We have seldom seen a collection of sermons 50 . 


strikingly pastoral. Each of the eight sermons deals with a familiar 
burden or sympathy or duty of life, such as a faithful pastor meets in his 
daily round of work. While the themes are simple and homely (in the 
best sense of the word), the treatment is fresh, and the atmosphere full 
of tender sympathy. If men and books furnish us our materials in the 
homiletic art, the student will find few sermons so largely drawn from 
the former source and so little from the latter. This is one of the best 
things that can be said of a modern sermon, for most modern sermons 
smell of the lamp or of the street. Full of learning, or full of the social 
activities of the day, the more intimate pastoral touch is wanting. Here 
it will be found, and found in company with affluent thought. 

The same may be said of Dr. Miller’s volume entitled Our New Edens 
in a degree; but, while Dr. Cuyler’s sermons have an outward practical 
trend, Dr. Miller’s have a predominant inward spiritual objective. His 
sermons are like his books of shorter meditations (Silent Times, etc.) 
They belong more distinctly to the literature of devotion. His subjects 
are such as Prayer, Quietness, Growth, etc. As sermons they lack the 
clear-cut planning needed in discourses to be spoken, as compared with 
meditations to be read. The volume is, however, rich in content and full of 
spiritual suggestion. (Pres. Board of Publ., pp. 144 and 153. 75 cts. 
each. ) A. RM. 

The volume arranged by Alice Jennings, entitled The Fruit of the 
Spirit Poetically Interpreted, carries a recommendation which can hardly 
be gainsaid. This is in the form of an introduction by Edwin Markham, 
whose words of appreciation remind one anew of the perennial refresh- 
ment which lies at the heart of all true poetry. The book is made up of 
selections gathered from our rich field of literature and so grouped as to 
have for their various headings the attributes named by Saint Paul: 
“Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” The undertaking has had the sympathy and help not only 
of Mr. Markham but of Richard Watson Gilder and Hamilton W. Mabie. 
(Revell, pp. 235. $1.00 net.) S, Tee 


We believe it is quite impossible for the brilliant pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Collegiate Church to be uninteresting if he tried, and he certainly 
has not tried in his latest volume, entitled Christ and Progress. The book 
contains a series of addresses grouped under a variety, of sub-titles, such 
as The Religion of the Fathers, The Unchangeable Christ, The Unchange- 
able Plan of Salvation, The Christian, The Church. They all show the 
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vigor, the resiliency of intellect, the positiveness, and the directness of 
syle which are characteristics of the work of Dr. David J. Burrell. (Re- 
vell, pp. 267. $1.20 net.) Ah & 


David the Hero is the title of a work written by Sarah Dickson Lowrie 
with the purpose of making the story of David vivid to children in some- 
what the same way that the stories of Ulysses and the Arthurian legends 
are. She has certainly succeeded in making the story of David appear 
adequately legendary, and in many respects has succeeded in making it 
interesting to the small boy. Yet, on the whole, in spite of many good 
qualities in the book, its vividness and its humanness, we do not feel 
that the treatment of the story of David in this way is of real value in 
making the youth of our day familiar with the Bible. David's life is, to 
be sure, romantic and interesting, but for us the significance of David’s 
life is not in its romance but in its ethical character as constituting a part 
of that striking religious development which, moving through the people 
of David, culminates in the Son of David born in Bethlehem. The book, 
therefore, seems to us to show a lack of dignity and of skill in bringing 
out the moral significance of the phases of David’s life which makes it 
fail of what we suppose to have been its purpose, and a purpose which we 
recognize to have been excellent, namely, to make David live in the minds 
of children. (Westminster Press, pp. 237. $1.00 net.) A. EG. 


Two books of more than usual interest in the field of Missions are 
Arthur Smith’s Outline Study of China, Rex Christus, the third issue in 
the series of the United Study of Missions, inaugurated at the Ecumenical 
Conference in 1900, and Foreign Missions, by Dr. Henry H. Montgomery, 
one of the early issues in the series of Handbooks of the Clergy. The 
former is a study of the specific field of China by one whose fine achieve- 
ments in the depiction of the people of that strange empire have secured 
universal attention. It is, to be sure, but a handbook and at that aims at 
presenting only a few points in reference to its subject, but we question 
whether many books of even larger size have compacted between their 
covers more material or have presented their material in a better way for 
use. 

An opening chapter, giving a few characteristics of the country’s 
physical features, population, and products, and an admirable review of 
its history, together with a chapter on its religion and one on its people, 
occupy half the book and yet are practically introductory to the two 
chapters of Survey of the Christian Missions in the country, and the clos- 
ing chapter on the present opportunity of the work, which constitute the 
burden of the author’s study. Suggestive themes for study, collections of 
significant utterances regarding China and well selected bibliographies 
follow each chapter, while at the end of the book are comprehensive liter- 
ature lists and statistical tables. 

The book is excellent reading all the way through, though we confess 
toa larger interest in the preliminary part. This is due perhaps to the 
fact which has come into recognition since the Boxer outbreak that, 
fundamental to any real appreciation of the mission work that has been 
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done or any efficiency in that which remains yet to do, lies a grasp of the 
principles which have wrought themselves out in this nation’s great his- 
tory and lie beneath its present complex social life. Few are better fitted 
to present to us these principles than the author and interest in his presen- 
tation is only natural. We believe, however, that greater emphasis should 
have been placed on the political character of the Confucian Scheme of 
Ethics. Had this been fully recognized it would not have been easy to 
say, after Dr. Williams, that “amid all the revolutions of China none has 
been based upon a principle” (p. 21) ; for the political ethics of Confucian- 


ism have time and again afforded the principles on which a degenerate. 


dynasty has been swept away by the revolt of reform. 

Dr. Montgomery has written his book from an Anglican point of view, 
but there is nothing rancorous in it. It is not a criticism on non-Episcopal 
missions, much less a contempt of them; it is rather an appeal to his own 
church on the basis of the great missionary accomplishments of other 
communions. There is given an open chapter on the divine commission 
to the world’s conversion, which is carried back to the Old Testament for 
its starting point, followed by a chapter in brief review of modern mis- 
sions, with special reference to the worth of the historic societies of the 
English Church, and then in separate chapters are presented individual 
sketches of mission work in the great fields, and among the great dis- 
tinctive populations of the world. These latter chapters constitute the 
heart of the book and are fairly well written, giving evidence of compre- 
hensive information and first hand thought. The only pity is the lack of 
space which compels scanty mention of some of the fields and prevents 
complete treatment of any, but the book does not profess to be more than 
a manual and as such it is much above the average. A practical chapter 
on the home organization of missions and an encouraging one on the 
future of missions —both from within the circle of the establishment— 
close the author’s pages. (Rex Christus: Macmillan, pp. viii, 256. 75 
cts. net. Foreign Missions: Longman, pp. ix, 169. 90 cts.) M. W. J. 


A more business-like little book on Foreign Missions we have not seen 
than Mr. Amos R. Wells’ Into All the World. It combines elements 
seldom found together, being biographical, even anecdotal, in form, and 
yet in plan and result a full, rounded history of the whole movement of 
Christian Missions. Under severe limitations of space, by free use of 
chronological tables, sketch-maps, sharp paragraphing, and typographical 
devices, an enormous amount of detail has been brought most intelligently 
into a few pages. The index is excellent and the directions for the use 
of the book in class are even too minute. For the latter case the writer 
evidently believes firmly in minute mechanical means, stars, flags, black- 
board diagrams. There is a list also of some 200 reference books, 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, pp. 231. 50 cts.) D. B, M. 


Another volume in the same series of Forward Mission Study Courses 
is Mr. Harlan P. Beach’s Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom, & 
string of biographies of Chinese missionaries, Morrison, Mackenzie, Gil- 
mour, Nevins, Mackay, etc. The biographies are picturesque and cafe 
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ful, will be found most readable, and are undoubtedly an immense ad- 
yance on the old style. (United Society of Christian Endeavor, pp. 244. 
50 cts.) D. B. M. 


The like must be said of Dr. C. C. Creegan’s Pioneer Missionaries 
of the Church. It is a sequel to the same author’s Great Missionaries, 
and covers twenty-six lives out of the whole mission field and from John 
Eliot to the present day. (Am. Tract Society, pp. xiv, 313. $1.25.) 

D. B. M. 


Books on Japan continue to abound. Of the three now on hand for 
review, 4 Handbook of Modern Japan, by Ernest W. Clement, is valu- 
able as a compendium of condensed information concerning the present 
condition of affairs in the empire. The book is particularly serviceable 
in that each chapter is supplemented with a bibliography of reference 
books presenting more extensively the topics dealt with. Practically all 
the best works on Japan, in the English language, are thus brought to the 
reader's attention. There are many illustrations, all of the photograph 
order, and two good maps, besides an ample appendix full of statistics. 
That the book may not be considered as dealing wholly with the more 
recent phases of Japanese development, it should be added that sufficient 
historical material has been included to set forth the past conditions on 
which the present has been built. (McClurg, pp. 395. $1.40.) s. 7. L. 


The author of The Heart of Japan presents a series of sketches, more 
or less connected, picturing the characteristics of country and people as 
he found them, here and there, “ far from the traveler’s track in the Land 
of the Rising Sun.” ‘The book is intensely interesting, and while in no 
sense a handbook or text-book, is hardly less important as a contribution 
to literature on Japan. The author is Clarence Ludlow Brownell, who is 
a native of Hartford, Conn. He spent five years in Japan, most of the 
time as a teacher in little villages on the west coast, where he adopted the 
dress and customs of the people. His book abounds in local color and 
atmosphere, yet does not miss the distinctively human element that makes 
the whole world kin. There is something of Kipling’s “for to see and 
for to admire” in the writer’s observations, and if the results are less 
labored in point of tabular statistics and studied deductions than more 
ambitious works on Japan, we offer our thanks none the less for a good 
treat that offers much valuable information as well as entertainment. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., pp. 307. $1.50.) S.-t E 


The author of The Educational Conquest of the Far East, who is 
Robert E. Lewis, M.A., states that his aim is “to exhibit the growth and 
Present status of education in the Far East, and to draw attention to its 
possibilities.” The first half of the book deals with Japan, and the second 
half with China. The sources of information have been personal investi- 
gation at the leading seats of learning, and part of the material was first 
Prepared for the State Department at Washington. There are some 
twenty illustrations from photographs, and an extensive bibliography, 
together with an appendix abounding in tabulated statistics. The index 
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covers thirty pages. The author approaches his work with proper his- 
torical perspective, and points to the fact that the tendency of the Japanese 
to dispense with foreign assistance is detrimental to their own interests, 
Particularly interesting is the chapter on the rise of the modern college 


in China, and the information setting forth the duty of the Church of 
| Christ toward the students of that ancient land. (Revell, pp. 248. $1.00.) 
| S. Sy 
A story of a youth’s struggles, temptations, slips, and recoveries, and The | 
ultimate devotion to Christian service, covering the period of his educa- copies © 
| tion and early years of life work, has been issued in the “John Rung ° they ma 
| Prize Series,’ under the title An Adventurous Quest. The author is phases ¢ 
{ Laura Scherer Copenhaver, and the keynote of the tale is in the words, On L 
; “Never work for anything lower than the highest.” (Lutheran Pub. Co, a Mews 
| PP. 405. $1.25.) was born 
Rev. M. H. Stine in his Baron Stiegel has written a historic tale which lege and 
keeps close enough to the real facts to give no little information, and at the was ord. 
same time is so colored by romance as to keep the interest of the ordinary there pr 
iH reader fully occupied. It is a story well written, interesting, and, on the and Wal 
whole, uplifting. (The Lutheran Pub. Society, pp. 331. $1.25.) and then 
: five year: 
The typical Sunday School story book has had a large place in litera- thus rou 
ture, and a somewhat decreasing place on the shelves of our Sunday For the 
School libraries. Ought Ie to Care, by Lydia Bartlett Richardson, is a Alvord W 
book telling the story of trials and virtue in a way which places it unmis- died abot 
takably on the roll of what is technically called “ Sunday School litera- A al 
ture.” That phrase has come to carry something short of cordial admira- teow 
tion, and our sentiments toward this book incline us to apply it with its 
‘ customary meaning. (American Tract Society, pp. 235. $1.00.) The § 
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Alumni News 


Alumni ews. 


The Recorp wzll be especially pleased to recetve from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


On December 27, 1903, Frederick Alvord, ’57, died at his son’s home 
in Newton Center, Mass., aged three weeks over 75 years. Mr. Alvord 
was born at Bolton, Conn., in 1828. In 1855 he graduated from Yale Col- 
lege and two years later from the East Windsor Seminary. In 1858 he 
was ordained pastor at Chicopee Falls, Mass., and after a short service 
there preached in succession at West Stafford, Conn., Ludlow, Mass., 
and Walpole, N. H. From 1866 to 1869 he was pastor at Darien, Conn., 
and then for fourteen years at Nashua, N. H. From 1885 he was about 
five years at Canton Center, Conn., and five years more at South Windsor, 
thus rounding out almost forty years of active work in the pastorate. 
For the past few years he has made his home at Newton Center. Mr. 
Alvord was married in 1857 to Miss Susan G. Ely of Monson, Mass., who 
died about a year ago. Three sons and three daughters survive. 


A call has been extended to John H. Goodell, ’74, of Oakland, Cal., 
to remove to Escondido. 


The South Church in South Weymouth, Mass., where Henry C. Al- 
vord, 79, has been pastor over seventeen years, received in the fall the 
gift of an excellent new organ, which was dedicated with appropriate 
services on November 15th. The gift was in memory of a member of 
the church who was once its chorister. The pastor gave an address on 
the history of instrumental music in public worship. 


On November 2d the Central Church in Atlanta, Ga., of which Frank 
E Jenkins, ’81, is pastor, held an early morning service on the lot where 
its new edifice is to be, the occasion being the beginning of the digging 
for the foundations. This benediction of the work from its inception is 
an interesting innovation. 


It is interesting to note that the church at Dalton, Mass., where George 
W. Andrews, ’82, is pastor, enters on its weekly calendar as its “ Pastor 
Abroad” Franklin M. Chapin, ’80, of Lin-ching, China. 


Herman P. Fisher, ’83, has resigned his pastorate at Crookston, Minn., 
at the close of ten years of unusually efficient service. He has recently 
been preaching a series of biographical sermons on some of the great 
Ministers of the last twenty-five years. On Sunday evenings his church 
has been trying the experiment of combining the preaching service with 
that of the Y. P. S. C. E. with good results. 
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Wallace I. Coburn, ’85, has accepted an invitation to serve as evangelist 
at Paola, Kan. 


Elijah W. Greene, ’85, has accepted a call to the New Lots Reformed 
Dutch Church, situated in a suburb of Brooklyn, and has already entered 
upon his work. 


Charles H. Curtis, 86, who has been identified with church and Sunday- 
school work in Minnesota since his graduation, closed his three years’ 
pastorate at Worthington in that state at the end of December, that he 


might accept a call to Rochester in the same state. While at Worthington 


he received new members at every communion —a total of 50. 


John Barstow, ’87, who has been supplying the church in Manchester, 
Vt., for some time, was formally installed as pastor on December 34. 


W. N. P. Dailey, 87, who two years ago gave up the active pastorate 
to enter institutional work in the city of Albany, N. Y., has resumed 
ministerial duties, having been installed as pastor of the Trinity Reformed 
Church in Amsterdam, N. Y., on November 17th. 


The beginning of the work of Charles H. Smith, ’87, for many years 
at Plymouth, Conn., in his new charge at Barre, Mass., was made 
specially hopeful by the completion of extensive improvements in the 
church and chapel. 


The church at Fair Haven, Vt., where Robert H. Ball, 89, has been 
pastor since his graduation, celebrated on November 15th its centennial 
anniversary. Among the many addresses the pastor spoke on The In- 
fluence of the Past on the Present. Twelve new members were received, 
making about two-thirds of the present membership of nearly 150 who 
have joined during Mr. Ball’s pastorate. 


William P. Hardy, ’o0, after a year at Eagle Rock and La Cafiada, 
Cal., removes to the church at Sherman. 


At the end of October Harry D. Sheldon, ’90, closed his work at 
Wellington, Ohio, where he has been for five years, and removed to Lorain. 
His departure was signalized by a farewell service in which two other 
churches beside his own united and very hearty testimony was borne by 
many citizens to the peculiar service which he has rendered to all religious 
and civic interests at Wellington. 


Early in December the church at Alfred, Me., where Alfred L. Struth- 
ers, ’90, is pastor, rededicated its chapel, which had been decidedly en- 
larged and renovated. 


Arthur L. Golder, ’91, recently of Rangeley, Me., accepts a call to the 
church in Cherryfield in the eastern part of the state. 


The church at Higganum, Conn., where William J. Tate, ’92, is pastof, 
has had a year of much prosperity. Encouraging items are the redecor 
tion and furnishing of the chapel and parlor, repairs on the church, te 
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grading of the grounds, the gift of a piano and of a pipe organ, for which 
the audience-room is to be remodeled, and a legacy of $2,000 from the 
estate of H. Scovill. The Sunday School has established a Home De- 
partment. By a union of the various churches in the matter of Temper- 
ance the town was carried against license. 


On December 30th the North Church at New Hartford, Conn., of 
which Frank S. Brewer, ’94, is pastor, commemorated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary with two appropriate and inspiring services. 


J. Selden Strong, ’94, recently of Abington, Conn., is supplying the 
two churches in Vassalboro, Me. 


Most interesting reports come of the splendid success of the Cleveland 
City Missionary Society, of which Herman F. Swartz, ’95, is superin- 
tendent — on the one hand continuous evangelism and careful church ex- 
tension, and on the other a general awakening of established churches to 
the value of the work, with hearty readiness to support it. 


On December 18th the First Church at Springfield, Vt., where Allan 
C. Ferrin, ’96, is settled, rededicated with much enthusiasm its church 
edifice after extensive improvements. Henry L. Ballou, ’95, participated 
in the service. During the past three years 67 have been added to the 
membership. . 


The departure of Gilbert H. Bacheler, ’97, from his field at West New- 
field, Me., where he has been for five years, to accept a call to Burnside, 
Conn., was the occasion for enthusiastic and loving testimony to the value 
of his service. 


John R. Boardman, ’98, has been constrained to give up his work in 
Massachusetts to become General Secretary of the Field Work of the 
Y. M. C. A., with headquarters in New York City. 


As a part of the manifold activities of the High Street Church in 
Auburn, Me., under the leadership of G. Walter Fiske, ’98, we note that a 
Business Men’s Conference is held after the Sunday morning service, at 
which varied questions of ethical and civic interest are discussed. 


Samuel S. Heghin, 98, was married on December 31st to Miss Edith 
W. Collins of Pierre, S. D. Their home will be at Worthing in the same 
state, where Mr. Heghin is settled. 


George C. Richmond, ’98, who for two years has served as assistant to 
Bishop Huntington at Syracuse, N. Y., and acting pastor at one of the 
churches there, goes to New York City to be assistant minister of Holy 
Trinity Church (East 88th St.), a parish prominent for its extended 
benevolent and evangelistic work. Mr. Richmond has been active in 
Syracuse in advocating Church Federation. 


On November 19th J. Spencer Voorhees, ’98, was installed as pastor 
over the strong and well-equipped church in Adams, Mass. Among those 
Participating in the service was George W. Andrews, ’82. 

FEBRUARY — 6 
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In connection with his work at the University of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam E. Lingelbach, ’99, has lately printed an important historical paper 
on The Internal Organization of the Merchant Adventurers of England, 
which was presented as a Ph.D. thesis and read before the Royal Histor- 
ical Society of London over a year ago. 


Arsene B. Schmavonian, ’99, who has done good work for two years 
at Clarendon Hills, Mass., has accepted a call to return to Constantinople 
as pastor of the Armenian Evangelical Church, succeeding his father in 
what is felt to be an exceedingly important work. 

Interesting reports come from the church at Stafford Springs, Conn, 
where E. A. Burnham, ’oo, is pastor. Among the many signs of healthy 
life is the fact that the past year, through the use of the envelope system, 
the benevolent offerings were almost doubled. 


Samuel A. Fiske, ’00, of Avon, Conn., has accepted a call to the church 
in Georgetown in the same state. 


Frederick B. Lyman, ’oo, of Fairhaven, Mass., has been called to South 
Sudbury. 


Herbert A. Barker, ’ot, recently resigned his post as assistant at the 
Fourth Church, Hartford, that he might accept the pastorate of the 
3oylston Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., where he was installed on 
December 30th, H. H. Kelsey, ’79, and E. W. Snow, ’o1, having parts in 
the service. 

William H. Hotze, ’o1, has just resigned his post at Winterport, Me, 
and is completing his seminary course, which was interrupted here, at 
Bangor. 


Sumner H. Sargent, ’o1, pastor ate Sharon, Vt., since his graduation, 
has accepted a call to Turner, Me. 


Edward S. Worcester, ’o1, resigned his Fellowship in the late fall that 
he might accept the position of pastor’s assistant at Broadway Church in 
Norwich, Conn. He was ordained on January 1oth. 


Edwin G. Crowdis, ’o2, after a year with the church at South Bend, 
Ind., has become assistant in the Fourth Church, Hartford, succeeding 
H. A. Barker, ’or. 

The January number of the California Sunday School Register, a 16- 
page monthly, gives many tokens of the vigor and versatility with which 
work is being pushed by the State Secretary, Charles R. Fisher, ’o2. 


At the beginning of November Edward D. Gaylord, ’02, of Charlemont, 
Mass., had the joy of receiving thirty members to his church on profes- 
sion, being the first of many hopeful conversions in the community, due to 
a series of union evangelistic services. 


Robert N. Fulton, ’03, who has been for a time with the church in 
Enfield, N. H., has accepted a call to Littleton, Mass., and was ordained 
on January 21st, the sermon being by Prof. Beardslee. 
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Tyler E. Gale, ’03, was ordained as pastor at Greenville, N. H., on 
February 3d, Prof. Pratt preaching the sermon. Mr. Gale was married 
on December 29th to Miss Josephine E. Reed of Worcester, Mass. 


On November 17th Fred B. Hill, ’03, was ordained at the Central 
Church, Providence, R. I., where he is assistant pastor. The sermon was 
by Prof. Jacobus and Prof. Beardslee, ’79, and Malcolm Dana, ’o1, had 
parts in the service. 


Charles H. Maxwell, ’03, writes enthusiastically of his work in the 
Linden Hills Church in Minneapolis. Considerable accessions to the mem- 
bership have already begun. Mr. Maxwell issued a neat pamphlet to all 
his people at Christmas, including extracts from his recent series of ser- 
mons on “ Common Things.” 


William M. Proctor, ’04, who has been completing his course of study, 
which was interrupted here, at Chicago Seminary, is at work as pastor at 
Chebanse, Ind. 
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Seminarp Annals. 


CONFERENCES WITH DR. MORGAN. 


On Tuesday afternoon, December Ist, occurred the first of 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s lectures to the students of the semi- 
nary, in classroom assembled. The private nature of these lectures 
gave an opportunity for asking questions, and for acquaintance 
with Dr. Morgan. The last of the five lectures came on Monday 
morning, December 7th, and many pastors from neighboring 
churches were there present. Undoubtedly the charm of his 
discourse is partly due to his English manners and speech, but 
it is also due to something greater than novelty. Behind all the 
wit and rhetoric, the scholarly exposition and the constructive 
argument, is a great faith in those facts and principles which the 
church has found to be vital in evangelical work. Perhaps the 
most prominent thought in the whole course of lectures was that 
which was most fully elaborated in the first, namely, that the 
Lordship of Christ is our message to men. In the delivery of 
this message Dr. Morgan is an advocate and illustration of in- 
tegrity and directness. He does not believe in the tricks of re- 
vival work, which have often been employed by good men, to 
decoy people into open confession of Christ. He would use all 
fair means to impress, convince, and persuade, in mass meetings 
or in the inquiry room, but would depend on the efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit to accomplish the conversion. 





Friday evening Dec. 18th, at the usual hour of the student prayer 
meeting, Prof. Pratt led in a Christmas service of song to which the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Religious Pedagogy were invited. The choice of 
hymns was suggestive as always on such occasions when Prof. Pratt pre- 
sides. His remarks greatly aid our appreciation of the hymns. Miss 
Bell and Mr. Lincoln sang appropriate music, which was an important 
addition to the interest of the meeting. 


General exercises have been as follows: October 28th, address, W. F. 
Sheldon; sermon, C. K. Tracy. November 11th, sermon, C. A. Butter- 
field; hymn and scripture reading by Thompson and Rogers. November 
18th, sermon, H. E. B. Case; essay, S. van R. Trowbridge.. December 
16th, sermon, J. S. Clark; hymn and Scripture reading by Jordan and 
Johnston. 
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The winter of 1903-1904 has seen less of student frolic than the winter 
preceding. This is due partly to the absorption of the students in the Mor- 
gan meetings, and partly to the absence of the class of 1903, in which the 
social spirit was strong. Once, however, since the last issue of the 
Recorp the jovial spirit of the Junior Class asserted itself in a set-up to 
the Middlers. The Seniors were called in at the last hour, on probation, 
at the suggestion of certain friendly Middlers. 


The Christmas holidays reduced the number of Hosmer Hall boarders 
to twelve, and these men were chiefly occupied in taking their leisure. 
Christmas Day called them all away to festive dinners in the vicinity of 
Hartford, and the Seminary cook had rest. On the last Sunday of the 
yacation a mighty snowstorm relieved three or four Seniors and Middlers 
from preaching, and about as mary country congregations from hearing 
them preach. 
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